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PRESIDENT OF U.S.A. 


The Eleventh of November 


Chief Man Among 100 
Millions 

THE GREATEST ELECTION 
IN THE WORLD 

■ The new President of the.United States 
and the new Parliament of Great Britain 
have both been chosen. The President 
was chosen by the largest body, of voters' 
ever known. America’s Presidential con¬ 
test. taking place every four years, is, in 
fact, the greatest election in the world. 

There were about 21 millions of people 
in this country able to vote on October 

29 ; the total number of Americans 
able to vote, on November 4 was about 

30 millions.' American women have not 
to wait for the vote till they are thirty; 
the} 7 vote at 21.' 

A Puzzling Affair 

\ Now, although this vast army of 
voters elect the President of the United 
States, they do not elect him by direct 
voting. The ballot paper given to each 
citizen,' man or woman,-at the polling 
place does not contain the names of the 
candidates and the plain instruction to 
put a X after the name of the candidate 
for whom the -voter wishes to vote. 
Voting in America is not nearly so simple 
a process as that. 

The Voting 'paper is a large and 
puzzling affair. It contains long lists;of 
names. This year they were, as a rule, in 
three columns : Republican, Democratic, 
Progressive. The' names were those of 
the Presidential Electors, who are chosen 
in each State to represent the different 
parties. . The number of these electors 
isfixed in each State according to the 
population ; ' their : total for the 48 
States is 531. They form, when chosen, 
what is called the Electoral College, and 
it is this body which has the duty of 
actually: electing the President, by 
confirming in the College the votes in the 
State. Thus, if the Democrats gain a 
majority in New York State, all the New 
York electors in the College 1 will be for 
the Democratic candidate. .. 

A Curious Possibility 

• In order to vvin ;the Presidency it was 
not sufficient for any' one' of'the Three 
candidates to have merely ^ more votes 
than either of the others; it was necessary 
for him to have more than half of the' 
whole 531. That is, there had to be 266 
electors for him. y 

; But suppose that, after the polling, 
neither candidate wins a victory giving 
him the heeded 266 electors: what 
then ? In that case the duty of choosing 
the President passes on to.the Houses, of i 
Congress in Washington. Only twice in 
the century and a quarter since the death, 
of George Washington has tliis difficulty 
arisen. 11 was just- possible . that it 
might arise this. year, through the 
third candidate (Mr. La Fcllette* who 
stood, as we have already explained, in 
the Progressive interest; winning votes’ 
in the West. 



For ever the Eleventh of November will be remembered in the annals of our race. This 
impressive figure, in memory of those who fell in the Great War which ended at the 
eleventh hour of that eleventh day of the eleventh month, is from the memorial in St. 
Michael's Church, Cornhill, London 


CRUSOE ON BAFFIN 
LAND 

Danish Explorer’s 
Adventure 

A RESCUE JUST IN TIME 

Here is one more story of heroism 
and eiidurance in the frozen North, and, 
like so many others, it is about a Dane. 

Peter Freuclien left Copenhagen on 
an exploring expedition in 1920, and no 
news was received from him dating later 
•than -1921. So the tiny schooner, 
Sokongen, under Captain Pedersen; set 
out to find him. It has just reached 
Aberdeen with Freuclien on board. 

The Sokongen had stores to deliver 
up the .west coast of Greenland, and it 
was not till she reached North Star Bay 
that news of the missing man was picked 
up. He had'crossed to Baffin Land, the 
Canadian island north of Hudson Bay. 

Nearing the End 

It was at Ponds Inlet, between Baffin 
Land and Bylot Island, that they found 
him. His toes had beeii^o badly frost¬ 
bitten that they had fallen off and he. 
was nearly at the end of his supplies. 
He had been living on seals, walrus, and 
reindeer of his own shooting, and such 
fish as he could catch. 

He had been in bad health and his 
Eskimo companions had set off in 
search of help. They had planned to go 
.right, over, land and sea on the solid 
ice till they could get round Baffin Bay 
to Cape York, in Greenland. The 
weather was Too severe, however, and 
.they had to turn back. Captain Peder¬ 
sen found them on the north side of 
Bylot Island. y . 

. Ponds Inlet is visited once a year by 
'a Canadian police boat which brings two 
constables and a sergeant, and takes 
their predecessors home,, but* when 
Freuclien fell ill these men had gone. 

THE EYES OF A SNAKE 
Their Great Power of 
•.. -.7" Fascination 

It has always been admitted "that 
snakes have the fa'culty of fascinating 
certain 'animals by the power of the eye. 

•Another proof of it lias come from a 
well-known .big game hunter, Major 
P M, Stewart, who tells in a new book 
what befel a rubber planter in Africa. 
‘"Two friends; who were with another 
man on an expedition, left him to watch 
the camp while they went into the 
forest, v . When they came back they 
found him -sitting motionless, gazing 
fixedly at a dark mass of leaves just in 
front of him. They called to him, but he 
took no heed of them. Then they saw 
that the head of a great snake was pro¬ 
truding from the leaves, its eyes fixed 
with intensity on its chosen victim. 

They shot the snake at once. But 
their friend confessed that he was unable 
to move away from the terrible gaze 
the snake had fixed upon him. 
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CHINA’S CHANCE 

CHRISTIAN GENERAL IN 
CHARGE AT PEKIN 

Dramatic Change of Power in 
the Capital 

WHAT CAME OF A "WOMAN’S 
EXAMPLE 

Christendom will watch with the 
deepest interest the endeavour of China’s 
“ Christian General ” to lift his country 
out of the quagmire of war and cor¬ 
ruption into which the ambitions of 
rival soldiers and politicians have 
plunged her. 

We have been told in the C.N. how 
General Wu Pei-fu, after reconquering 
a great part of Southern China and 
destroying the menace to Shanghai, 
had marched his army to the border 
of Manchuria to meet his great rival, 
Chang Tso-lin, whose headquarters were 
at Mukden. 

The Christian General, Feng Yu- 
hsiang, and his men, were with Wu, for 
Wu represented the then existing 
government at Pekin. But Feng 
became convinced that victory for Wu 
would not help China. He is, after all, 
only a successful faction fighter. So, in 
consultation with other generals, Feng 
decided on a bold attempt to bring the 
Civil War to an end. 

He re turned to Pekin with 40,000 men, 
took possession of the government, and 
caused the President (who afterwards 
resigned), to issue a proclamation 
ending the war, depriving Wu of his 
command, and summoning a conference 
for the restoration of popular government. 

People Who Want Peace 

Such a step might, of course, mean 
nothing but the creation of one more 
warring faction. It depends on the 
attitude of the soldiers and their leaders, 
whether or not Feng’s call for peace is 
successful. The great mass of the 
people assuredly want peace. They 
hate fighting, and have an actual con¬ 
tempt for the profession of a soldier. 
But even the soldiers and their leaders 
may be tired by now. Wages are 
difficult to get, and they are largely 
dependent on. plunder. 

The hopeful thing is that Feng is 
known far and wide as a good man and 
a disinterested patriot. His soldiers do 
not plunder ; masses of them are Chris¬ 
tians. He and they are welcomed where 
others only bring terror. Pekin remained 
completely quiet when they arrived. 

Christianity is making great strides 
in China, and it v 7 Ould be a glorious thing 
if a member of the self-supporting 
Chinese Christian Church were to succeed 
in becoming the saviour of his country. 

Feng’s conversion to Christianity 
took place during Dr. Mott’s visit to 
Pekin in 1913, but his sympathy with 
it began at the time of the terrible 
Boxer Rising in 1900, when one of its 
victims, an American missionary, Miss 
Morrill, showed a “ Christian devotion 
and sweetness of spirit ” which deeply 
impressed him. 

NORWAY’S GENERAL 
ELECTION 
Prohibition to Stay 

Norway’s General Election has ended 
in a decision to maintain Prohibition. 

Scandinavia has long been in the fore¬ 
front in devising ways of lessening the 
Drink evil, and it would be sad to see her 
take a backward step. 

Norway decided for prohibition in 
1919 by 385,000 votes to 275,000, but 
last summer the Conservative Govern¬ 
ment proposed its abandonment. There 
was so much smuggling, it was said, 
that revenue was falling into private 
hands, which would go to the Govern¬ 
ment in the shape of liquor taxes if the 
trade were made legal again. 

The Storthing rejected the proposal, 
and the Government resigned. The 
matter has been one of the chief issues 
at the General Election, which is just 
over. There is a majority for Prohibition. 


CN.’S PICTURE 
FRIEND 

What the Children’s. 


OLD ENGLAND AWAKES 
IN THE WEST 

BAMPTON’S GREAT DAY 

The Wild Ponies of Exmoor 
Gome to the Fair 
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NEW PARLIAMENT 
AND THE LAND 

GETTING THE BEST 
OUT OF IT 

The Three Ways of the Three 
Parties 

PRACTICAL PROPOSALS 

By a Political Correspondent 

A .foreign visitor to England said the 
other day that the English countryside, 
with its clean paths and roads, its trim 
hedgerows, its green pastures, its quiet 
streams, its red-roofed cottages set in 
gay gardens, is the loveliest in the-world. 
But, he added, it is made for beauty and 
enjoyment, and not for use. 

We are not really quite so bad as that, 
yet all the political parties are agreed 
that we do not gro^v as much food at 
home as we ought to grow, that there 
are not as many families drawing their 
living from the land as there are in other 
countries, and that our farmers, small¬ 
holders, and labourers are often not 
able to do more than make a bare living. 
Many of them even lose money. 

The Conservative Plan 

That is why all the political parties 
want to do something to improve or 
change the land system of this country. 
They all set the increased prosperity of 
the English village before them as their 
aim, but they propose different methods 
of achieving it. It is important to 
understand what these proposals are. 

The Conservatives propose a con¬ 
ference of all the parties to see if agree¬ 
ment can be reached by all. They 
themselves would like to see a number of 
men, agricultural labourers and others, 
settled on small holdings which would be 
their very own. They would like State 
help for men in purchasing and stocking 
these holdings, and would like it to be 
easier to obtain an ordinary allotment 
and more security in holding it. They 
point out that Germany, France, Bel¬ 
gium, Denmark, and other countries have 
built up their rural prosperity in this way. 

The State as Landlord 

The Liberals have now adopted a plan 
proposed by Mr. Lloyd George, which is 
that the State should buy out the land¬ 
lords by an annuity equal to the rent 
they now receive, and that the farmer 
should hold his land from the State and 
receive from the State various forms of 
assistance. The farmer would be quite 
safe in his holding so long as he'farmed 
well and could hand it on to his son. 

The Labour Party, too, aim at 
nationalising the land some time, but 
in the near future they propose that 
some means might be found of securing 
a better and more stable price to the 
farmer by regulating the supply of food¬ 
stuffs from abroad and controlling its 
distribution, much in the same way as 
in the war, but without limiting how 
much we can buy. 

Cottages and Money 

All the parties want the State to help 
in the provision of more cottages, to 
assist the farmer in carrying on his 
business by arranging for him to borrow 
money at a cheap rate, and to arrange 
matters so that there shall not be so 
much difference between the price the 
farmer gets and the price we pay in the 
shops. All agree, also, that the labourer 
should have the protection of a Wages 
Board in settling his wages. 

It is easier to make plans than to 
cariyr them out in a country so settled 
in its traditions as ours ; but with all 
this goodwill some means should surely 
be found by which our rich land will 
produce its proper yield of good food. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Beethoven . . . . Bay-to-ven 

Diabetes . . . . . Di-ah-be-teez 

Leipzig ...... Lyp-zig 

Phidias.Fid-e-as 


Pictorial is Like 

100 THINGS FOR TWOPENCE 

The reception of the first number of 
the Children’s Pictorial has been another 
remarkable example of the truth that 
everybody loves a picture. ' Readers 
may now judge for themselves of the 
interesting quality of the new com¬ 
panion of the C.N. . ’ • 

A quick glance through it shows that 
there are in the -first number about a 
hundred separate things to interest the 
mind. There are, to begin with, about 
70 pictures—photographs from all parts 
of the world, cartoons by famous Punch 
artists, a thrilling drawing by Caton 
Woodville,’ and nursery rhymes for 
Baby. There is even a picture dictionary 
for 'Baby, with the words in picture, 
English, and French. 

There is a picture journey round the 
world, which is to continue week by 
week till the whole globe has been 
travelled. There is a group of pictures 
showing what is happening week by 
week in Nature. There is a serial story 
full of excitement, and the beginning of 
a gallery of famous pictures that tell 
stories. Tliere are articles, long and 
short, on a wide range of subjects, and 
there is the first collection of a scrap book 
in which it is proposed to give, during' 
the next fifty weeks, one thousand things 
that the world will remember . 

As if this were not enough, there is 
given away with the first numbers a set 
of three famous paintings of boys who 
have changed the face of Europe. It 
may be doubted if there has ever been 
offered more value for twopence than is 
given in the Editor’s new palper. 

MANCHESTER 
MAGNIFICENT 
A Wonder of Generosity 

AH people who love scholarship and 
books have been interested in the news- 
that has come from time to time of the* 
restoration of Louvain Library,, the 
loss -of which was one of the greatest 
tragedies of the war. ^ ' 

Louvain has been helped by the great 
libraries of Europe, and North Country 
people are proud to know that Man¬ 
chester has led Europe in this matter. 
Dr. Henri de Vocht, from the University 
of Louvain, has been speaking in 
Manchester with deep feeling of the gift 
that the John Rylands Library made to 
Louvain. 

“That gift,” he said, “amounted to 
little short of fifty thousand volumes: 
They were the choicest, the most useful, 
the most valuable books on every branch 
of -science, and every one complete. 
Other nations sent books; Manchester 
sent a.library.” - 

A little time ago the readers of the 
C.N-. were in thought wandering round 
this wonderful library in. Manchester, 
which nOw ranks with the great collec¬ 
tions' v 6f the world. We are proud to 
hear of the magnificent donation it 
has made to Louvain. It is just like 
the spirit of Lancashire to do a handsome 
thing in a handsome way. 

CHEAP PETROL 
7d. a Gallon in America 

After another year of record-breaking 
oik production in America petrol prices 
have again been crumbling there. 

At the beginning of 1924, when a 
shortage loomed oh the horizon, quota¬ 
tions made a spectacular rise, but inas¬ 
much as oil production has held well 
above two million barrels a day these 
gains have practically all been cancelled. 

The average price of petrol in thirty 
leading United States cities is now down 
to about the equivalent of 7d. a gallon, 
and in many places it can be had for less. 


A COUNTRYSIDE ALIVE 

For many generations there has been 
a fair at the end of October at Bampton, 
a straggling pretty little town clinging 
to the outer slopes of Exmoor. Every 
year it seems to be just the same. 

“ There’s always Bariipton to think 
of,’’ say the people, *‘ and it always 
rains on Fair Day.” 

In rain or in shine, Bampton is a 
delight. Many people know it as. 2: 
tranquil place, a few streets of quiet 
houses, cottages, and gardens, that cluster 
at the foot of the grey old church. 

Voices on the Moor 

During the days before the fair Bamp¬ 
ton slowly changes its appearance. The 
dwellings in the main streets are shut¬ 
tered and barricaded. At the lower 
end of the town the gipsies begin to 
gather with their gay painted caravans. 
The merry-go-rounds are set up, and 
many booths for sweets and gingerbread. 

In the meantime, preparations of 
another kind have been made. For 
many dawns the moor has been uneasy. 
Inherited instinct tells the wild ponies 
that trouble is brewing for them with 
the mellowing season. 

A few mornings before the fair the 
moor is swept for wild ponies, a few are 
left behind, and scores of mares with 
tlieir foals, are driven into convenient 
paddocks. The trekking begins. All 
the roads converging on Bampton are 
presently alive. The tiny baby ponies, 
not much bigger than a sheep dog, who 
have lived their short lives, on the wastes 
of Exmoor- Forest, are wild, with fright 
when their soft hoofs touch the hard road. 

The Fun of the Fair 

On the day of the fair the enclosure is a 
fine sight—-horses of all kinds, wild 
ponies struggling and fighting, foals 
whirling rourid and round. Various 
farmers help the auctioneer in the work 
of selling. It is no small business to 
persuade a wild pony to stand still and 
be sold. The buyers close in in a ring, 
and when a v foal suddenly dashes be¬ 
tween their legs for safety there is’ a 
merry struggle. 

Rivers of mud under foot, a steaming 
sky, shouts 'from auctioneers,. whinnies 
and squeals in the paddock where now 
friends greet each other and now kicker 
and kicked meet; and the day goes on. 
As the afternoon wanes horses and cattle 
are all sold ; crowds gatfier in the lower 
part of the town, and the fun of the fair 
begins. In the streets the cheap-jacks 
cry their wares; pedlars poke your 
elbow; wonderful and fearful things 
can be bought at Bampton Fair. 

The Day of the Year 

The gipsy folk are out in all tlieir 
finery 7 . This is the great day of the 
year for them. The girls don their 
coloured feathers find their cheap dia¬ 
monds ; the lads do their best with caps 
and neckties and ear-rings. 

All Exmoor is here—the fanners and 
wives and girls: and boys, menservants 
and maidservants, the aged and self- 
denying being left at home, scalding, the 
cream and “ minding the hoose.” The 
round-abouts and whirligigs are alive 
with laughing faces. 

Only those who have lived on the 
solitary reaches of the moor, where there 
is not even a picture theatre except at 
the end of a long journey, can know the 
joys of the fair, how the event is looked 
forward to. As soon as the harvest 
ripens the great day is discussed. Here 
Old England is alive and warm. Long 
may there be Bampton Fair, and never 
mind the rain I Picture on bage 12 
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THE 20,000 

ARE YOU FORGETTING 
THEM ? 

Those Who Gave Their Joy of 
Life for You 

HERE’S ROSEMARY FOR 
REMEMBRANCE 

By a Correspondent 

1 was sitting in a railway carriage 
homeward bound from a far holiday 
haunt. In the opposite comer was a man 
at whom I glanced a few times, and then 
made it a point of honour to ignore. He 
was obviously an old soldier, in middle 
age, with something about him that sets 
the British officer apart anywhere. 

I wondered in what terrible pit of hell 
that fine man had lost his nerves and his 
peace.’ He was not still for a second ; it 
seemed an agony to try to keep still. He 
knew it, and hated to be looked at. 

Things We Forget 

Today I have spent some hours in the 
ghostly company of twenty thousand 
men, compared with whom this nerve- 
wrecked man seemed like a jolly boy. 
It was a book called Rosemary that set 
rank upon rank of sufferers passing 
through my quiet room. 1 Shall keep it 
there on my shelves lest I, too, among 
millions of well-meaning English people, 
should forget the twenty thousand men. 

Rosemary has been issued by the Not- 
Forgotten Association, which was started 
by a gallant lady, Miss Marta Cunning¬ 
ham as far back as 1916. Her address is 
86, Ladbroke Road, Holland Park, W. 12. 
The purpose of the book, which costs 
7s. 6d., and is a delightful collection of 
writings given by leading men of the day, 
is to remind us of things we forget, and 
to ask for our love and our alms. It has 
a gallery of splendid portraits, too, 
and is an admirable piece of work on the 
part of its two editors, Mr. Walter 
Stoneman and Mr. F. de Burgh. 

A Legacy of the War 

The Great War, in a measure so easily 
forgotten, has not forgotten us. It has 
left a legacy of personal suffering which 
will not die in this generation. Hidden 
away in hospitals and nursing homes and 
sanatoriums all over the country are 
twenty thousand men still trying to 
recover from that accursed thing. 

Here in these forgotten places, the 
twenty thousand men have to face day- 
after-day, each day as alike to its fellow 
as the waves that follow each other 
along the shore. How do they bear it ? 
we ask ourselves. 

Never Again 

It is not only their pleasures and 
freedoms they must forego. It is not 
only that those who love horses will 
never canter across the downs again; 
those who love swimming will never 
pause among the knocking waves to 
look at the sky and the wheeling gulls ; 
those who played games will never thrill 
at a ball again : that is not all. They are 
.also cut off from the most glorious of 
pastimes—work. They Will never again 
tussle with the job they had to do, know 
the daily drive, and the satisfaction of 
the evening rest, the getting through 
tight places, the joyful, unspoken “ well 
done ” in the curt nod of an employer. 

We can help these men in a thousand 
ways—by being members of the Rot- 
Forgotten Association, and giving per¬ 
sonal attention : by our thoughts, and 
by our spare coins. Of your charity, and 
for your soul’s sake, think of them. 
Here's Rosemary, that's for Remembrance . 


SAVING THE WORK OF THE NORMANS 



Lincoln Cathedral with scaffolding on the north-west tower 




A twelfth-century timber being removed Working on the basement with pneumatic tools 


The north-west tower of Lincoln Cathedral, one of the glories of English architecture, 
was nearly in a state of collapse and has only been saved by extensive repairs, old and 
decayed stone being replaced by new. The slovenly Norman workmen had filled up many 
gaps with wood, which had rotted and weakened the whole tower. In these pictures we 

see the repairs going on 


THE SECOND MILE 

CHINESE WHO WAS 
FAITHFUL UNTO DEATH 

Touching Story of a Man who 
Believed and Obeyed 

“ GO WITH HIM TWAIN ” 

This is the story of a Chinese inn¬ 
keeper who lived on the main north 
road leading to the City of Tingchow. 

His father had been a victim of the 
opium habit which rests like a curse 
upon the Chinese people. But the son, 
about whom this story speaks, came 
under the influence of Christianity, and 
read the New Testament. 

In the Bible lie had read strange words 
about the way men ought to deal with 
wrong. The words “ Whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain,” and others like them, were in 
his heart. He thought they ought to be 
obeyed ; and the chance came to him. 

A Peace-Loving People 

Not long after he liad learned these 
teachings a company of soldiers called on 
him. There are many armies moving 
about China, though the Chinese people 
do not love war, and are really a peace¬ 
able folk. The soldiers going through 
that countryside wanted men to carry 
tl.ieir goods; and they called on the 
Chinese innkeeper to find a certain 
number of carriers. He had to do so, but 
when the time came for the start the 
bearers were one short. The sergeant 
called upon him to carry, and promised 
to let him off after ten li (the li is the 
Chinese word for a distance about a 
quarter of a mile). 

The innkeeper was not strong, and 
not a carrier at all, but he cheerfully 
consented, and he said : 

“ No, IT 1 carry for you for twenty li, 
because at ten li you would have more 
difficulty in finding someone who would 
take my place.” 

That was exactly what the Master 
meant when He used the words “ Go 
with him twain.” 

Bearing Another’s Burden 

In the following year (1923) once 
more the same thing happened. The 
string of carriers had arrived at the end 
of the twenty-1 i distance; and the soldiers, 
having had double service from the 
Chinese Christian, captured a man to 
take his place. 

But this man was more or less a literary 
man, and declared that he could not 
carry. The soldiers took no notice, and 
were about to load him with his burdens 
when the innkeeper said : 

“ Look here, I know this man is not 
properly able to carry. Leave him alone. 
I will carry for him to Tingchow.” 

Now Tingchow was ninety li away, 
23 miles. Bravely the Chinese follower of 
Christianity carried his load ; but the 
strain was too great for him, and shortly 
after he returned home he died. 

It is sad, but now, whenever we read 
those strange words in the Gospel, we 
shall think of this Chinese man who not 
only read the words of Jesus and be¬ 
lieved them, but who lived them. 


INSULIN FOR ALL WHO 
NEED IT 

Unlimited Supplies at Four 
Shillings a Week 

That insulin is a sure cure for diabetea 
has been proved beyond doubt, but the 
price was for long prohibitive. 

Men of science, however, have now 
secured cheap and unlimited supplies, 
and whereas the required doses used to 
cost two guineas a week, they now' cost 
only four shillings. 

Four thousand people died of diabetes 
in Great Britain in 1922, but now', with 
cheap insulin in plenty, practically all 
diabetes patients can be saved. 
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MENAGERIE SET FREE 
IN A STREET 

THE PANIC AT CALUSO 

The Exciting Hours when the 
Jungle Gomes to Town 

A REAL SCENE ON A STAGE 

From the ends of the earth ferocious 
;beasts are gathered in peace and security 
at our Zoo, and we watch them as safely 
as if they were caged butterflies. But 
what if a bolt or two broke ? : 

A miniature example of the possi- 
bilities.was revealed the other day at 
the little old fortified town of Caluso, 
in the Italian province of Turin, where 
a. light engine, running into the rear of 
a train, so damaged a wagon as to 
release the travelling occupants—a lion, 
three bears, and a hyena* 

The liberated company freed them¬ 
selves from the wreckage and set out 
for the heart of the town. Hannibal, 
marching this way with his elephants 
two thousand years ago, cannot have 
created greater terror. 

Hyena’s Fight for Liberty 

Shops and houses were closed and 
barricaded, the streets were emptied of 
all save armed men and keepers, and 
these, without loss of life on either side, 
happily herded the truants back to the 
railway, where all but the hyena 
graciously submitted to recapture. 

The hyena, most timorous of the 
party, waxed ferocious from ; its excess 
of terror,, and, as the gentle squirrel 
manifests its horror of capture by biting 
a hand, so the hyena fought in its 
frenzy. But its valour was unequal 
to sustained exercise, and with horrid 
snarls and growls it followed its com¬ 
panions into the seclusion of a new den, 
and all was well. 

A midnight collision in a fog between 
a tram and a menagerie van at Leipzig, 
ii years ago, produced a much more 
prolonged sensation. The mishap set 
free eight lions and a tiger in the public 
street. The sight recalled the terrible 
scenes of the Roman Colosseum, and so 
did the stark heroism of the woman 
lion-tamer of the party. 

A Woman’s Courage 

She bundled the tiger back into 
durance; she flung her arms round a 
lion and pulled it from the horse on to 
which it had sprung ; and when soldiers 
began to fire on the animals still free 
she actually interposed her body between 
her grim pets and the marksmen in 
the hope of saving the lions alive. 
However, five lions fell riddled with 
bullets, and the surviving pair con¬ 
tinued at large for the whole night in a 
hotel, from which this intrepid woman 
and her assistants brought them out 
unhurt, in the morning. 

But such adventures have not always 
pleasant endings. In the old days of 
Astley’s Theatre and Circus in London, 
which old people remember, three lions 
and a lioness tore down the woodwork of 
their den in the quiet of the night, and 
stalked forth. Men arrived at the build¬ 
ing in the morning, and Jarvey, a 
keeper, unconscious of what had hap¬ 
pened, went into the darkened circus. 

Lion in the Royal Box 

In a moment his comrades without, 
heard a long-drawn “ Oh 1 ” in a suffocat¬ 
ing voice, and a succession of deep roars. 
Fearing the worst, they armed them¬ 
selves with pitchforks, turned on the 
lights, and entered. 

Two lions were at large on the stage, 
playing with a garland left by an actress. 
The big lioness was up in the royal 
box watching the others, her forepaws 
resting in easy negligence on the velvet- 
covered front. But in the circus arena 
lay poor Jarvey, dead, with a lion 
sitting over him, ravenous, " like a 
vicious dog sitting over a bone ” as a 
witness declared. He had died in¬ 
stantly, his skull cleft by a single blow 
from the paw of the lion, ” Nature’s 
most 1 appalling living hammer.” 


FIGHTING LEPROSY 

The Scourge of the East 

WHAT A BRITISH DOCTOR 
IS DOING 

Leprosy is one of the oldest scourges of 
the world, and in spite of the growth of 
medical knowledge there are stilt between 
two and three million .lepers. 

It is only by pooling all the experience 
of every country that we can hope to 
stamp out the scourge, and an important 
step in this direction is being taken. For 
this the Mission to Lepers, which cele¬ 
brates its Jubilee this year, is responsible. 

It lias just sent out a young medical 
man. Dr. Robert G. Cochrane, to visit 
every important .leper settlement of the 
world and closely investigate the Various* 
remedies for leprosy with which doctors 
are experimenting. ' . 

Some remarkable results are being 
achieved, as the C.N. has already noted, 
by the injection of a preparation of 
chaulmoogra oil, but the difficulty 
so far has been that, although improve¬ 
ment has taken place in the lepers’ 
condition from the use of the oil, the oil 
upsets their digestive organs. Various 
experiments are being made with other 



Captain Macmillan and his Eskimo Dog 
broadcasting. See page 7 


oils, including our familiar cod liver oil 
and linseed oil, and it is to see whether 
these cures are really lasting that Dr. 
Cochrane is making his investigations. 

He will visit the forty Mission to 
Lepers settlements in India, and then 
take up research work with Dr. Ernest 
Muir at the Calcutta School of Tropical 
Medicine. Here Dr. Muir, who is a 
Scottish medical missionary, is carrying 
on the great work of Sir Leonard Rogers, 
the world’s greatest authority on this 
terrible scourge. 

In Siam, where in some parts there is 
one leper to every 250 people. Dr. 
Cochrane is visiting the leper colony 
which the Government has established^ 
After visiting parts of the East Indies 
and the Philippines Dr. Cochrane goes to 
Peking to do further research work at 
the Union Medical College there. This 
fine institution was founded ,by his 
father, Dr. Thomas Cochrane, who is still 
actively at work in London. There are a 
million lepers in China, so that the need 
there is very great. 

” The utmost for the world’s lepers, 
physically as well as spiritually, is my 
motto,” Dr. Cochrane told a C.N. 
representative before his departure. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 
POLICEMEN 

Art Critic who Remembered 
Them 

It was a kindly thought on the part 
of Sir Claude Phillips, the great art 
critic and keeper of the Wallace 
Collection, to remember the staff of the 
National Gallery in his will. 

He has left £100 free of duty to be 
divided among the attendants, and a 
like sum to be divided among the police 
on duty there. Everyone will be pleased 
at the good luck of these useful and ever- 
courteous people. 

The bulk of his money Sir Claude has 
left in equal parts to the National 
Gallery for the purchase of pictures, and 
to the Star and Garter home, at Rich- 
mond-on-Thames, for disabled soldiers 
and sailors. Some of his pictures, also, 
may go to the Gallery. 


THE TERRIBLE 
MOSQUITO 

Is He Coming Back to 
Panama ? 

A TRAGIC POSSIBILITY 

One of the C.N. correspondents who 
recently Went through the Panama 
Canal reported it so free of mosquitoes 
that the ship’s passengers slept without 
mosquito curtains at night. 

To such a pitch of security did the 
work of the American Army surgeon 
Colonel Gorgas bring it; but when 
the first attempts to cut the canal were 
made by the French, they w r ere frustrated 
by the malarial mosquito, which struck 
down the workers by the thousand. 

What a tragedy it would be if this 
curse of malaria came back ! Yet Sir 
James Kingston Fowler who, like our 
correspondent, has just come back from 
Panama, utters a warning that if the 
American authorities relax their vigi¬ 
lance the curse may return. 

Anyone employed in or about the 
Canal is made to guard against the risk 
of new mosquito swarms under penalties. 
The mosquito will breed in an old petro¬ 
leum tin, or any pot or pan which holds 
stagnant water; and anyone leaving 
these about is fined twenty dollars. 

But each year the number of Govern¬ 
ment employees diminishes, and the 
number of those who settle outside the 
protected Canal zone increases. These 
settlers are' not under control, and the 
area they live in is not protected. There 
is a real danger that the unprotected 
area may grow into a vast breeding 
ground for the malarial mosquito; 
and then Panama might go back almost 
to its worst days. 

CHIMNEY SWEEPERS FOR 
200 YEARS . . - 

Interesting Thames-side Family 

There cannot be many families of 
hereditary chimney sweepers left now, 
but there is one that has lived at various 
places on the upper Thames—Kingston, 
Twickenham, Hounslow, Sunbury—for 
more than two hundred years. 

The present head, Mr. C. Bowles, 
says his family’s operations go back to 
the time when chimneys were first made. 
But that is at least five hundred years. 
Hampton Court, with its magnificent 
chimneys, was built over four hundred 
years ago. 

Mr. Bowles remembers the days when 
young boys had to climb chimneys to 
sweep them. He was one of these boys, 
and lost his only half-crown in a soot 
avalanche. His grandmother used to 
carry the boys from room to room in her 
apron. They had a bath once a week, 
and slept in black beds meanwhile ! 

It was a cruel life, and it is a mercy 
that people have now learned to make 
chimneys straight enough and brushes 
long enough to allow the work to be 
done from below. 

LINCOLNSHIRE’S GREAT 
MEN 

From Humble Beginnings to 
Great Positions 

Wealth and birth have a tremendous 
pull in this world, but an engine driver, 
as we have seen, may become a Secre¬ 
tary of State for all that. 

A Lincolnshire man, Sir Archibald 
Weigall, pointing this out during the 
election, mentioned two instances of 
unaided success from his own county. 

One was that of the late William 
Dennis, who, as C.N. readers may re¬ 
member, rose from a plough boy to be a 
breeder of pigs on an enormous scale, 
and died “ worth a million.” 

The other instance was that of the 
great soldier, Sir William Robertson. 
He was the son of a Lincolnshire shep¬ 
herd and joined the army as a ranker. 
He rose to be a Field Marshal and Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff. 


THE BAD MAN’S 
FRIEND 

PUTTING A DOG IN PRISON 

Interesting Experiment Being 
Tried in Maine 

A TOUCH OF HUMANITY 

After a visit to the United States 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle said that, as 
far as he could see, there was no regular 
prison system. In some American 
prisons convicts were treated too 
harshly, and in others they were petted 
too much. We hope that Sir Arthur, 
when he has seen this copy of the C.N., 
will make an exception of the State 
Prison of Maine. 

There Governor Baxter noticed that 
the worst characters appeared glad 
when he brought his dog on rounds of 
inspection. So he decided that the con¬ 
victs should have a dog of their own. 

After a week’s test of its friendliness 
a handsome collie has been appointed 
to the post of Prisoner’s Friend. We 
hope he will prove as useful as the noble 
dogs of St. Bernard, 

We submitted this interesting' ex¬ 
periment to a student of dogs, and he 
makes the comments which follow.' 

By a Lover of Doga 

The position of the prisoner’s dog 
friend in Maine prison will fascinate 
those who study dogs with sympathy. 

As an object for notice and thought, 
apart from the regulated life of the 
prison, a bit of free life acting naturally, 
we can understand the dog being a 
very welcome presence. But when and 
how will the prisoners as individuals 
have a chance of making the acquaint¬ 
ance of the dog as an individual ? * 

Many dogs have a sensitive aptitude 
for understanding the exact relation¬ 
ships between men. They know who 
is master among men and who is under 
command; who belongs to the family 
circle, who is a familiar, who is trusted, 
and who is distrusted. They have their 
personal likings and their personal 
disapprovals, but these fit in with the 
orderly social arrangements amid which 
they live. Instinctively they note and are 
influenced by the feelings that ebb and 
flow between the people around them. 

Would the prisoner’s friend come to 
understand the differences between 
prisoners and warders and the staff 
who rule ? Would he feel free to accept 
individual human friendships from 
doubtful characters ? Would he nGt 
instinctively absorb the prison atmo¬ 
sphere and feci himself a warder ? 
What, in short, would be the effect 
on the dog itself of prison routine, 
prison distinctions between men, and 
the different feelings in men which are 
produced by life in a prison ? 

A Dog’s Duty- 

“ Naturally a dog—a real dog, and not 
a pampered pet that cares for nobody— 
loves best to have one master who is 
its hero and its god, with others to 
whom it gives a varying degree of 
devotion ; but it is quite capable of 
understanding men in classes, as soldiers, 
policemen, and postmen. I know one, 
accustomed to bring in the morning 
letters, who will sit up and beg for a 
letter from any postman he may meet, 
though far from his home ; and another 
who will accompany, as guardian, any 
perambulator with a baby in it. Could 
the prison dog be given any inkling 
of a duty towards the convict as a type ? 

The dog is happiest when he has a 
duty he can fulfil consciously. It may 
be doubted whether any such purpose 
could be organised for even the most 
intelligent dog in connection with a 
life so restricted as that of a prison 
community. But the mere presence 
of a. dog in a prison environment would 
undoubtedly be a relief to many who may 
be long cut off from such a natural flow 
of feeling as arises between mankind and 
their oldest and nearest dumb friend. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Where They Are Harvesting 

Wheat- Peru, S. Africa, Australia. 

Sugar. Texas, W. Indies, S. America, 
Mauritius, Japan, Australia. 

Oranges. Spain. Cocoa. \V. Indies, Ven¬ 
ezuela, W. Africa. Rice. India, China. 
Coffee. Guatemala, Costa Rica, Jamaica, 
Brazil, Uganda, E. Indies. 

Cotton. U.S.A., Nigeria, India. 

Olives. S. France. Dates. Algeria, Tunis. 


;A‘splendid specimen of Hie Iree-dimting;':;: 
Jkangaroo, a handsome species which isxL 
^considered practically extinct, has JusD- 
; been secured at H er be r fon, Queenslana-|:;:;x ; :;S 


DAUGHTERS OF ISLAM 
Their Growing Freedom 
EVEN THE SLOW EAST MOVES 

To us who live under Western 
civilisation there seems at first sight 
little cause for comment in the fact that 
Turkish women and girls have just been 
declared free to enter commerce in their 
native land. Yet there is a very im¬ 
portant significance in this apparently 
slight change. 

With us courtesy to‘ women is an 
inborn instinct. We should no more 
practise a deliberate discourtesy, cruelty, 
or unfairness to a woman or a girl than 
we should pick a pocket. 

Religion and the customs of our 
civilisation breed into us a seemly, just, 
and generous attitude towards the 
opposite sex, and it is difficult to realise 
that other civilisations can have any 
different influence in like conditions. 

But in that vast community which 
looks to Mohammed as its prophet, priest, 
and king, the position of women has 
always been different. Mohammedan 
women have been a sort of living pro¬ 
perty, with few rights and liberties, over 
whom man was set as lord, master, and 
possessor, to be shut up in private places, 
like caged birds, never to walk abroad 
save under guard, and then veiled. 

Today the tide of progress moves, 
even in Islam. This year the harem has 
been abolished ; men are to have each 
but one wife; women may come forth 
unveiled ; and now, greatest wonder of 
all, they are allowed to enter business 
like the girls of Christian and Far 
Eastern nations. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

17th-century Flemish tapestiy panel £1 94 
Two etchings by Whistler . . . £110 
An old lacquer cabinet .... £100 

A Persian carpet.£94 

.A Sheraton sideboard . . . . £52 
A Stuart beadwork basket . . - . £50 
A Queen Anne mirror .... £40 


WILLIAM JONES 
The Sailor’s Friend • 

A little minister in New York has 
just completed fifty years of a great 
and good work. 

Every day Mr. William G. Jones, of 
the New York Bible Society, makes his 
way about the waterfront of the great 
American city, fraternising with the 
sailors, navvies, and longshoremen. He 
has his satchel full of Bibles, printed in 
a dozen different tongues, and his efforts 
are unceasing to interest men in the 
Word of God. 

For fifty years he has done this, each 
year distributing over 15,000* Bibles in 
English, Portuguese, French, Italian, 
German, Dutch, and other languages, 
visiting probably 4000 vessels. 

Mr. Jones is one of the characters of 
New York Harbour. Men come back 
after many long years to shake hands 
with the man whose kind advice and 
helping hand have shown them the right 
road, and hundreds of letters have 
come to him across the seas. Sailors in 
trouble in New York are always sending 
for him, and he refuses to retire lest 
large numbers of seamen should be 
without a friend in New York. 

1680 MILLION PENNIES 
Too Many About 

It is surprising to learn that there are 
1680 million pennies circulating in the 
United Kingdom. This means about 35 
for every man, woman, and child. 

The fact seems to be that when the 
great rise in prices occurred after the war 
it was found necessary to coin many new 
pennies to enable us to get plenty of 
change with which to make small pur¬ 
chases. Thus the rise in bus fares made 
it necessary to handle two pennies instead 
of one. 

Now that prices have fallen to a more 
reasonable level there are far too many 
pennies, and none has been coined by 
the Mint for the last two years. 


THE CHANGING WORLD 
A University Run by Wireless 
90,000 STUDENTS 

Cambridge has about 5000 students, 
Oxford a few hundred less. But what 
are we to say of a University which has 
90,000 students ? 

It would need a huge lecture-room to 
accommodate them; even the Stadium 
at Wembley would not be too big. But 
the State University of New York is 
about to solve the problem by the 
use of wireless. 

The Governors have entered into an 
arrangement with the Radio Corporation 
to deliver a course of lectures on history, 
social science, the science of living things, 
and the science of the Earth's forma¬ 
tion ; and already 90,000 men and 
women have expressed their intention 
o£ entering as students. The lectures 
will be given every evening except 
Saturday and Sunday. 

DRYING CROPS 
A Woman’s Discovery 

Mrs. Owen, the wife of the Director 
of the Institute of Agricultural Re¬ 
search at Oxford University, has found 
out a way of making the farmer indepen¬ 
dent of one of the greatest of his bad- 
weather problems. 

Rain at harvest-time has often spoiled 
good crops, which rot in the wet. Mrs. 
Owen has discovered that haystacks 
can be dried with hot air in ten hours by 
means of radiation through a chamber 
made in the centre of the stack. This 
method has been discovered by prac¬ 
tical experiment to be not only more 
effectual than the ordinary method of 
drying crops in the open field, but is 
much cheaper. 

The idea came to the inventor after 
she had succeeded in drying her own 
hair by a similar process, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture have decided to 
take the matter up. 


OPENING THE PRISON 
DOORS 

When Wireless Knocks 
A STORY FROM NEW ZEALAND 

A wireless story from New Zealand 
might have for its motto : Stone walls 
do not a prison make—if those inside 
them can command the use of wireless. 

The old Mount Cook prison at Wel¬ 
lington is now occupied as the head¬ 
quarters of the Defence forces, and has a 
big wireless installation which an officer 
and three mechanics were overhauling. 
While they were working a high wind 
slammed the door on them in the room 
where they were working. It was a 
spring lock, and all their efforts could 
not open it. 

But they had at hand a weapon 
stronger than crowbars. They put 
together part of the wireless, and strung 
up a io-foot aerial in the room. Their 
small transmitter was not easy to work, 
because the equipment is designed for 
long waves; but at last they succeeded 
in calling up a radio-station. 

Their SOS was answered. The 
police came to the fescue of the soldiers, 
and they got out unhurt, after spending 
a night in the cell. 

C.P. PICTURE GALLERY 
The Boys Who Changed the 
Face of Europe 

With, this issue is given the third of 
the present series of plates of animal 
studies. The Brown Bear of the Snows. 

A splendid series of photogravure 
plates is being given away free with the 
Children's Pictorial, the Editor’s new 
paper, No. 1 of which is now on sale. 

These show the Boys Who Changed 
the Face of Europe over a hundred years 
ago, and the first picture is Wellington's 
First Encounter with the French, from 
the fine painting by Mr. George W. Joy. 

The next plate shows Nelson’s Good¬ 
bye to his Grandmother on going to sea 
for the first time, and is given with 
No. 2 of the Children's Pictorial. 
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A Wise Man Looks 
Round 

A rmistice Day comes round 
^ once more. It is a solemn 
and stirring memory for our race, 
and we do not wonder that a wise 
man among us has been taking 
stock of the present and taking 
thought of the future. Nor do 
we wonder at the things he says. 
If we only knew what we are 
missing'! says this wise man. 

He tells us what he would do 
with the strength we throw away 
and with the money we waste. He 
would build places where people 
could exercise their bodies in 
fresh air and let the healing 
sunlight seek out and < destroy 
the germs of disease hidden in 
those bodies. He would gather 
city children who are sun-starved, 
air-starved, and poor-chested, 
and carry them away to vast un¬ 
inhabited tracts of country; and 
there, on those hills and plains 
swept by pure air and soaked in 
sunlight, he would let Nature 
nurse them back to their heritage 
of health. 

This is what he would do with 
the money we are now wasting ; 
he would use At to bring into 
existence a generation of men 
and women who would rejoice in 
splendid strength and glorious 
health. With the money we 
waste this man of science would 
re-create the British race. 

But how are we wasting 
money? We are wasting it in 
a way which is clearly contrary 
to the Will of God. If a tenth 
part of the millions that have 
been spent since 1914 in maiming 
human beings, destroying health 
and hope and brotherly love, 
and promoting hatred and dis¬ 
ease, had been spent in such a 
cause, what a different world it 
might have been today! 

We may reply to the argu¬ 
ments of this man of science: 
“ But, good sir, it is all very well 
to talk in this sentimental way, 
but can Britain do without an 
army, her shores left open to 
any invader ? ” To this he would 
probably answer that if we spent 
in preparing for peace as we 
spend in preparing for war, the 
possibility of invasion^ would 
soon vanish into thin air. We 
must have ships and soldiers ; 
but equally we must work far 
harder than we have ever worked 
before to establish friendship be¬ 
tween nations. 

That is the point. We are 
not working hard enough for 
peace. We are not working any¬ 
thing like hard enough to get rid 
of hatred, jealousy, and fear. 
Therefore the money we spend 
on war, which ought to be spent 
on health and happiness, is 
wasted wealth. 

Long before the readers of the 
C.N. rule the world this thing 
should stop; stop it certainly must 
then if our fathers have not 
stopped it for us. 


The Troublesome Race 

Jreland is in trouble again. She 
always was. We are reminded 
of these eight lines by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, who will not mind our 
quoting.them from his collected poems. 

Said the king to the colonel, 

“ The complaints are eternal, 

’ That you Irish give more trouble 
Than any other corps.” 

Said the colonel to the king, 

“ This complaint is no new thing, 
For your foemen, sire, have made it 
A hundred times before.” 

© 



France is now withdrawing her forces 
from the Ruhr 

© 

Young at Ninety-Nine 
r JTiE Medical Officer of Health for 
Ilfracombe is ninety-nine year's 
old. An international banker aged 
ninety-four has just published an 
important contribution to the question 
of currency reform. At Harvard this 
year, on his ninetieth birthday, Pro¬ 
fessor Charles Eliot made a rousing 
extempore speech to the students. 

This tall, upright professor is famous 
as the Reforming President of Har¬ 
vard. It was he who brought about 
the revolution which gave equal value 
to all studies, and allowed each candi¬ 
date for a degree to choose his own 
subjects, instead of forcing him to take 
Greek, Latin, and Mathematics. He is 
now President Emeritus, which means 
that he has retired with honour from 
his place at the head of the University, 
but since then he has made many 
speeches, written many articles, and 
published a book. The other day Pre¬ 
sident Coolidge gave him a medal 
inscribed “ To Charles Eliot, for de¬ 
velopment of American character,” 
and it was largely earned between the 
ages of eighty and ninety. 

Two generations ago men of ninety 
were gout-ridden wrecks whose senile 
minds ran only on their ailments and the 
past. Science has added to our health, 
and life. At last man believes the cry 
Grow old along with me, 

The best is yet to be \ 

But we must remember to keep our 
minds open when we are young if we 
would be old and happy too. 


- The Chance of a Rainy Day 

Rooking through the diary of a 
lad} 7 of long ago we came across 
this note: 1 

Such a beautiful day, that one felt quite 
confused how to make the most of it, and 
accordingly frittered it away. 

And then followed these lines : 

A wet day and all its luxuries. 

A fme day and all its liabilities. 

It is worth remembering, this idea 
of the luxuries of a wet day indoors and 
the liabilities cf a fine day anywhere. 
■® 

Tip-Cat 

‘Y’he Tower of Babel mystery has been 
solved. It seems that it.was the 
first General Election. 

B 

Conversation is a lost art. One 
would think everybody lias it on 
the tip of his tongue. 

3 

^ correspondent wonders why the 
telephone numbers are always en¬ 
gaged. Our experience 
is that the ► wrong 
number is mver busy. 

0 

dustbin has been 
invented that puts 
its own lid on. How 
topping! 

B 

3 ome of the finest 
books have been 
written in garrets. The 
result of high thinking. 

B 

J. k political candidate 
declared that 
throughout his election 
he would stick to the 
facts. He had evidently no espect 
for custom. 

□ 

There are people who wish they were 
fatter. Then they could spend all 
their days looking round. 

. B 

All men may be born equal, as we 
heard from some of our candidates/ 
but some men seem to have outgrown it. 
© 

From B.C. to B.C. 

Qne of the little things that 
always interests us is the curious 
fact that the first four letters of the 
alphabet have come to have so great a 
place in the marking of time. 

More curious still is the fact that the 
two middle letters of these four have a 
way of bringing before our eyes the 
vision of the world we never knew. 
B.C. How far away ! How long ago !• 
And yet it is odd, is it not, that the 
wonder of the ages has brought us 
back to B.C. once again, for B.C., 
standing for the Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany, marks now not only the oldest 
time we know, but the newest wonder 
of all modem time as well. 

© 

Others 

Help me to live from day to day 
In such a self-forgetful way 
That even when 1 kneel to pray. 

My prayer shall be for others. 


The Rover 

By Our Country Girl 



From cinnamon forest and 
mosque and bazaar, 

There were villas and shops where 
there used to be tillage, 

But all Jake had gained was a 
smile and a scar. 

ake had defended a mud-and- 
thatch city, 

Had fought hand to hand with 
a slave-raiding chief; 

The Sun has not shone where he 
has not felt pity, 

Or wonder, or merriment—all 
things but grief. 

J-Je’s got not a sixpence to show 
for his labours, 

But capfuls of gold that the 
eye cannot see ; 

“ A ne’er-do-weel ! ” said all his 
stay-at-home neighbours, 

So Jake and his bundle went 
back to the quay. 

© . 

Queer Things That Really 
Happened 

Remembering some paragraphs we 
published on this page not long ago, our 
Paris correspondent sends us these two notes 
on queer things that really happened. 

ALKING home from the shops, a 
French lady said to her husband: 

“ What have you done with our 
parcel ? ” 

“ Indeed, I have not got it,” he 
replied. “ I must have left it at that 
bookshop. Let us go back.” 

As it was an important parcel, 
they both went back. 

I . “ I am sorry, but I have found no 
such parcel,” said the bookseller; 
“ but (let me think) wasn’t it wrapped 
up in a grey paper, with red string ? ” 

“ It was.” 

“ Well, now I remember very well 
seeing you go out with it. -You still 
had it with you when you left, sir.” 

The two pursued their inquiries, 
but in vain. 

That evening they were, having 
dinner at their mother’s, and as they 
entered the old lady exclaimed, “ What 
was the good of hurrying me to pack 
your parcel this morning if you were 
going to leave it behind ? ” And she 
handed to them the missing parcel, 
wrapped in grey paper and tied 
with red string, as described by the 
bookseller who had never seen it! 

Red and Blue 

The other story of our Paris correspondent 
is not less remarkable, but equally true. 

Two ladies shared the same bed¬ 
room. It was late in the night when 
a girl went in to fetch something she 
had forgotten there. As she crept 
carefully in lest she should wake her 
mother and sister, this is what she 
heard from one of the beds: 

“ Look at those lovely red and white 
check curtains! That’s the kind I 
would like for the new house ! ” 

“ Red ? ” replied a voice from the 
other bed. “ They are blue, my dear, 
blue and white, if you like. But red 
ones would do better, of course! ” 

Both were fast asleep, and neither 
* remembered it the next morning. 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 


If a good gramo¬ 
phone breaks 
the record 
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Ten Times Round the World 


LONELY MEN IN TOUCH 
WITH THE WORLD 

RADIO’S GREAT ROMANCE 

Voices from Two Thousand 
Places Echo Round the Pole 

THE BOWDOIN HOME AGAIN 

From the icefields of the North Pole 
the schooner Bowdoin and her captain 
Donald Macmillan, have come back to 
Maine, bringing with them confirmation 
of the strangest story that Arctic ex¬ 
plorers have ever had to tell of the 
working of one of Nature’s most 
mysterious forces, the power of wireless. 

Thirteen months ago (the exact date 
was September 23,1923) this little ninety- 
foot ship, which had sailed far away from 
the haunts of men and was frozen fast 
in the ice of Refuge Bay in North 
Greenland, heard a voice come through 
the wintry dusk. It was the voice of a 
man 2140 miles away, an amateur wire¬ 
less operator. Jack Barnsley, who was 
sending out messages from Prince Rupert 
Island, British Columbia. One of his 
sentences had rung upon the Bowdoin's 
wireless aerial. 

Voices in the Arctic 

From that hour onward the Arctic 
men were no longer alone. Gone was 
the solitude of the Arctic night. It 
became filled with the voices of half 
the world, as wireless man after wireless 
nan learned that Barnsley of Prince 
Rupert Island had talked with Captain 
Macmillan, who was frozen in not far 
from the Pole. The ship had its own wire¬ 
less installation, and it got word back. 

Among the wireless amateurs it be¬ 
came a magnificent game of skill to try 
to raise Macmillan; and the high- 
powered commercial stations of the 
Northern Hemisphere began to regard 
calling up the Bowdoin as a test of their 
powers. Concerts were sent out to 
Refuge Bay, and the Eskimos of Green¬ 
land used to come from far and wide 
to listen to these voices from the air. 

A White Man’s Miracle 

It was hard to persuade them that 
Captain Macmillan and Mix, the wireless 
operator, were not playing a trick on 
them. What primitive child of the 
wilds would not have been suspicious ? 
But they learned to believe in it at last, 
and put it down quite contentedly as just 
one of the white man’s miracles. 

Indeed it was that. Was it not a 
miracle that one day an amateur in the 
Hawaiian Islands on the other side of the 
Equator, and 5000 miles away, should 
have sent a message out of the balmy 
sunshine of the Pacific to these ice¬ 
bound men as they sat in their ship with 
the Aurora Borealis flashing overhead ? 
In all no fewer than 1600 amateurs kept 
in touch with them. The Bowdoin 
answered back when she could. She 
sent out over 30,000 words during the 
year she was frozen in, and Jack 
Barnsley, who was often the ship’s 
soundest link with the outer world, 
handled 16,000 of them. . 

News in the North 

One of Captain Macmillan’s sayings 
was that the monotony of the North 
had gone, for radio had conquered the 
ends of the world. There was never 
a day in the winter and never a night 
when they did not get news. In fact, 
100,000 words of press messages were 
sent to them. Leafield, in England, sent 
some, and so did Nauen, in Germany. 
The signals with which the Bowdoin 
replied to this wealth of goodwill were I 


J ames Drew, of Reigate, was for forty 
years a postman; and, so our big 
friend Country Life declares, he might 
claim to hold the world's record for 
walking. 

Twenty miles a day was his round, 
seven days a week. It will be seen that 
he must have been 7300 miles a year, and 
in 40 years, not counting leap years, he 
must have walked 292,000 miles. Even 
if we allow for recent years during 
which he did not deliver letters on 
Sunday, it will be seen at once that 
he has walked a distance equal to ten 
times round the Earth. 

There is no better exercise than 
walking, as. Mr. Drew has discovered. 
For what does this postman do now that 
he has retired from his rounds ? Does 


heard in Mexico, Japan, Spain, England, 
France, Germany, Norway, Holland, 
and Italy. 

Often, when half the world was 
sleeping, this web of wireless con¬ 
versation was weaving itself above their 
beds. The Bowdoin’s men could some¬ 
times recognise the voices of their friends, 
but they keep their warmest thanks for 
the boys who managed to reach them 
with home-made sets. 

One of the oddest things about this 
true story is that it is so wonderful 
that for a time it was regarded as a 
hoax! A report went round that a 
wireless operator in Philadelphia with a 
mistaken sense of humour had been 
sending out bogus messages for others 
to pick up ; and this report was actually 
believed and circulated as widely as the 
first news. 

This strange, curious history obscures 
a little the valuable work of exploration 


he sit . at home by his fireside ? Not he! 
On the Walton Heath Golf Links he 
is to be found, carrying clubs for two or 
three rounds. And to reach the golf 
links and to return home he has to walk 
twelve miles. Like Felix, he keeps on 
walking still. 

There are mighty walkers in the world. 
Some walk to Brighton without turning 
a hair ; Lord* Haldane, the first Labour 
Lord Chancellor, was telling us the other 
day that he once walked to Brighton 
from London. Some walk from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s. But is there a 
living man who has covered the miles 
that Mr. James Drew has to his credit ? 
Let him come forward if there is, and, 
if not, let us hail the Reigate postman as 
the chief of walkers. 


which Captain Macmillan and his party 
carried out; but in their year’s investi¬ 
gations they made many valuable dis¬ 
coveries. One that is most interesting 
and unexpected is that the great 
glaciers of the region are beginning to 
move south. The Eskimos say that 
this is the first time they have done so 
within recollection. If the Eskimo 
reports are correct this will contribute 
to the number of icebergs in the North 
Atlantic, and may influence European 
weather. Large veins of coal are said to 
have been found in Ellesmere Lafid. 

The Aurora Borealis displays seemed 
to have no effect on wireless, but north¬ 
west winds carrying ice-crystals caused 
a continual rush and roar, and made 
communications impossible. During 
the Arctic winter over 2000 stations 
were heard ; and once a message was 
sent out to Connecticut and an answer 
received in four minutes. 


AFRICAN’S MESSAGE 
TO HIS PEOPLE 

HOW DR. AGGREY TALKS 
TO THE NEGROES 

His Little Parable of the Eagle 
and the Sun 

HOPE FOR HIS RACE 

The CN. lias already introduced its readers 
to Dr. J, E. K. Aggrey, the African teacher 
who has just been appointed to an important 
educational post on the Gold Coast. 

He has determined to give his people the 
best education that mission schools in West 
Africa can give. 

We think it worth while to give these pas¬ 
sages from one of Dr. Aggrey’s talks to the 
Negroes. • They show the way education must 
begin with these simple people. 

A certain man went through a forest 
seeking any bird of interest he might 
find. He caught a young eagle, brought 
it home, and put it among his fowls and 
ducks and turkeys, and gave it chicken’s 
food to eat, even though it was an eagle, 
king of birds. 

The Naturalist’s Test 

Five years later a naturalist came to 
him, and, after passing through his 
garden,* said : “ That bird is an eagle, 
not a chicken.” “ Yes,” said the 
owner, “ but I have trained it to be a 
chicken. It is no longer an eagle, it is 
a chicken, even though it measures 
fifteen feet from tip to tip of its wings.” 
“No,” said the naturalist, “it is an 
eagle still/ and it has the heart of an 
eagle, and I will make it soar high up to 
the heavens.” “No,” said its owner, “ it 
is now a chicken and it will never fly.” 

They agreed to test it. The naturalist 
picked up the eagle, held it high, and 
said with great intensity : “ Eagle, thou 
art an eagle, thou dost belong to the sky 
and not to this Earth; stretch thy 
wings and fly.” The eagle turned this 
way and that, and then, looking down, 
saw the chickens eating their food. 
Down he jumped. 

“ Give it another chance tomorrow,” 
said the naturalist. So the next day 
he took it to the top of the house, and 
said: “ Eagle, thou art an eagle; 
stretch forth thy wings and fly.” But 
again the eagle, seeing the chickens feed¬ 
ing, jumped down and fed with them. 

The Eagle Flies 

Then the owner said : “ I told you it 
was a chicken.” “ No,” asserted the 
naturalist, “it is an eagle, and it lias 
the heart of an eagle; give it only one 
more chance, and I will make it fly.” 

The next morning he rose early and 
took the eagle outside the city, away 
from the houses, to the foot of a high 
mountain. The Sun was gilding the 
mountain-top with gold, and every 
crag was glistening in the joy of that 
beautiful morning. 

He picked up the eagle and said to 
it: “ Eagle, thou art an eagle; stretch 
thy wings and fly i ” 

The eagle looked round and trembled, 
as if new life were coming to it; but it 
did not fly. The naturalist then made 
it look straight at the Sun. Suddenly 
it stretched out its wings, and with the 
screech of an eagle it mounted up, and 
never returned. . It was an eagle, though 
it had been kept and tamed as a chicken. 

Looking the Sun in the Face 

“ My people of Africa,” said Dr. Aggrey 
after giving them this parable, we 
were created in the image of God, but 
men have made us think we are chickens, 
and we still think we are; but we are 
eagles. Stretch forth thy wings by the 
power of God and fly ! 

“ The eagle looked the Sun in the face 
and soared up higher and higher. The 
naturalist believed in the eagle, and he 
won in the end. And I say to our 
European missionaries : Don’t give vs 
up if we do not fly at first; give us time 
and be patient. We are created in 
God’s image, but for centuries we have 
been told we are not capable of improve¬ 
ment. Wait! ” 


AN AMBULANCE FOR THE CLOUDS 



Hauling the stretcher on board 


This ambulance seaplane has been built for use in British Guiana where, owing to the 
difficulty of land transport, many days will he saved by carrying patients through the air. 
A journey of 200 miles which now takes 17 days will be performed in two hours. The 
machine can carry one stretcher case, an attendant, a pilot, and full medical supplies. We 
have already referred to this air-ambulance, but by a slip stated that it was for New Guinea 
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SOMERSET HOUSE 

A Chance for the L.C.C. 

THE PATCH ON A NOBLE 
BUILDING 

By Our’Art Correspondent 

There is at last a chance for a really ! 
fine thing to happen in London. Somer¬ 
set House is not big enough to hold its 
records, and it has been suggested, 
rather absurdly,, that the best way out 
of the difficulty is to tunnel under Wel¬ 
lington Street and build an extension 
in Lancaster Place, ' 

Now the obvious and magnificent 
thing to do is this. While the entrance 
to Waterloo Bridge is being rebuilt, let 
the buildings that spoil the east corner 
of Wellington Street and the Strand be 
pulled down, and let Somerset House*be 
widened on its own ground, the corner 
made grand and noble. 

As it is, what happens ? A visitor 
from the South Seas or New Zealand, 
who has heard Londoners abroad speak 
of Somerset House, in whose cellars are 
about 150 million certificates of births, 
marriages, and deaths (and Shake¬ 
speare’s will among them) goes to seethe 
place for himself. He finds its grand 
porticoed entrance, goes down tlie 
Strand a tew yards, and is then be¬ 
wildered by finding an array of shops 
patched into the corner of the Somerset 
House block s He works round the cor¬ 
ner into Wellington Street, past mpre 
shops, and lo, Somerset House emerges 
again, pillared, grey, and beautiful. 

He runs down the steep steps to the 
Embankment so that he may see the 
magnificent river facade of the building, 
and he goes away wondering wdiy any 
city so rich and mighty and huge as 
London should allow this ugly patch of 
shops to nibble away the corner of 
Somerset House. 

Now the moment has come. Somer¬ 
set House has to be enlarged. L.C.C., 
please take off the ugly patch and build 
up the corner. 

AT SCHOOL ON THE SEA 
A Floating University 

The C.N. has long urged that we should 
have a S cl tool Fleet, on which boys and 
girls should be taken round the world'. 
Now the idea of a floating university is 
taking definite form in New York. 

Already a large liner has been 
chartered for the purpose, a vessel big 
enough to accommodate 400 students in 
addition to professors and outfit. 

The special studies will include 
geography, history, art, and practical 
botany, and each course will last a year, 
during which the students will be taken 
round the world, the itinerary of the 
first cruise embracing Japan, China, 
India, Greece, Turkey, Italy, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Spain, Germany, Holland, 
Scandinavia, France, and England. 

PLANTS TO FIGHT 
MOSQUITOES 
A Spaniard’s Discovery 

A remarkable discovery has been 
made, by a Spanish scientist. He has 
found a species of w f ater plant, the 
Cliara Lispida, which keeps the water 
free from mosquito larvae. 

The discovery opens up wonderful 
new possibilities of freeing certain 
malarial districts from the dreaded 
disease carried by mosquitoes. Many 
of these districts are difficult and more 
or less inaccessible, and in any case the 
spraying of the breeding pools with 
paraffin. to kill the larvae is costly. 

Gliara is a hardy plant, seeming to 
grow in all kinds of conditions, and if 
its introduction into the breeding haunts 
of the mosquito will destroy the pest a 
great boon will be conferred on the world. 


GUIDES AND 
BUILDERS TOO 

The Spirit of Little Poland 

WHO WILL SEND A BRICK? 

We give this week a photograph of 
the building of the Polish Foxlease, one 
of the dreams of the Chief Guide of 
Poland, Madame Malkowska. 

The school is meant to be an inter¬ 
national home in Poland for any Girl 
Guides who like to visit it. It is being 
built by the Guides themselves at 
Czorsztyn, near a famous ruined castle 
of the eleventh century.’ As readers of 
last week’s C.N. wall realise, the Polish 
Guides are noboppressed with a burden 
of this world’s wealth, and the Editor 
warmly commends their cause to any 
readers who may feel stirred to help 
one of the most promising movements 
in a land struggling for new life. 

Any help sent to Madame Malkowska, 
Czorsztyn, poste restanje, via Krakow, 
Poland, will be most wisely used in this 
school which these girls are raising with 
their own hands, and every shilling will 
be a brick in this foundation for the 
Better World. Picture on page 12 


THE GATE MAN 
Man of 80 Who Has Made 500 

The man who made the biggest gates 
in Great Britain has just had a message 
from the King and Queen on the occasion 
of his 8oth birthday. 

He is Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, and he 
designed the gates at Holyrood Palace in 
Edinburgh. Big as they are, they were 
forged in the little South London work¬ 
shop where Mr. Gardner still carries on 
his work. 

He has made 500 gates in his lifetime, 
almost entirely by handwork,, building 
them up on the anvil,- piece by piece. 
Much of his finest work was done during 
the war, when the only help available 
was that of men too old for war service. 

Mr. Gardner made the staircase in the 
Queen’s Doll’s House, as well as the 
lamp in the hall. 

What a fine thing to be 80 and still 
doing the work you love to do ! 

BREAD AND THE 
WEATHER 

Watching the Signs of the 
Harvest 

Keen eyes are watching to see what 
the weather will be like in the Southern 
Hemisphere during the next few months. 

Reports from Canada and the United 
States indicate that the wheat harvests 
will not be so good next year as they 
were this year and in 1923, and the hopes 
of the world for cheap bread are centred 
on Australia and South America. 

Foreign wheat has risen in price in 
London from 14 to 16 shillings in the 
last few weeks. Last year the average 
price was only 10 shillings. Germany 
and France have had poor harvests, and 
our own fields produce a very small 
proportion of what we need. 

So we must all hope that the favour¬ 
able signs in the South will be fulfilled. 


DESTROYING FOOD 
One of the Fleet’s Bad Habits 

Because the Fleet is not allowed 
sufficient fuel to go far out to sea for 
gun-practice off the Scottish coast, the 
Moray Firth has been selected as the 
most suitable place for these very 
necessary but most disturbing exercises. 

In sham attacks on submarines two 
depth charges were dropped, and as the 
Moray Firth is a most valuable fishing- 
ground it was not remarkable that 
thousands of dead and dying fish were 
found on the surface of the water near 
the Naval practice grounds. 

Would it. not be cheaper to supply 
the ships with more fuel, and let them 
go for their training to a part of the 
North Sea where they would not destroy 
large quantities of valuable food ? 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



In the London area last year there 
were 532 false fire calls, costing £5320. 

Some tourists the other day drove 
across the Sinai desert in four hours. 

There have been about 700 million 
National Savings Certificates sold. 

The-Chapel Royal, Savoy, near the 
Strand, is to drop the name “ Royal " 
at the end of this year. 

Liverpool's new Lord Mayor, Aider- 
man Thomas Dowd, began’ life as an 
errand boy in a fruiterer’s shop. 

The Ferrets end the Rats 

Eleven rats and a ferret being caught 
in a trap at Blyth, the ferret ate the rats. 

A Red Indian School 

The largest Indian school in the 
United States is at Phoenix, Arizona, 
1500 Apache and Hopi children being 
now in attendance. 

Orchid Worth £1050 

An orchid grown in England and 
valued at 1000 guineas was exhibited 
at the Ro3 r al Horticultural Society’s 
Show in London. 

Cost of a General Election 

The expenses of the 1446 candidates 
at last year’s General Election totalled 
nearly a million sterling, or rather more 
than is. 4d. a vote. 

King John’s Sword 

The mayor of King’s Lynn the other 
day carried a sword which was given to 
the town by King John in the days of 
Magna Carta. 

Our Motor-Cars 

The number of motor-cars is con¬ 
tinually growing. Over a million motor 
licences were granted in England last year. 

A Dickens Museum 

The house in Doughty Street, Blooms¬ 
bury, where Dickens lived part of his 
married life, is now to be^ a Dickens 
Museum. 

The Mussels on a Ship 

One hundred and ten tons of live 
mussels have been scraped off the hull 
of the steamer Glamorganshire, which 
has been at Southampton for 21 months. 

Unclaimed Money 

There are 30,000 unclaimed accounts 
in banks in New York State. Over 
£400,000, has been left in them by 
depositors it has been impossible to trace. 

To Enrich the Farmer 

A plant expert says that if two special 
forms of cereals produced in the last 
20 years were grown all over the 
country the annual returns would be 
increased by £4,000,000. 

Old C.N.s for Chefoo 

The principal of the China Inland 
Mission School at Chefoo, North China, 
has been overwhelmed with copies of old 
C.N.s, and we should be glad if some of 
them could be sent to other institutions. 

America’s Prosperous Hotels 

Five hotels are being built in America 
at a cost of £15,000,000 by a company 
which declares that the hotel business 
has never been so prosperous, and that 
workers never saved so much money. 

New Dam on the Nile 

The Sennar Dam, the biggest in the 
world, is now being built across the 
Blue Nile in the Sudan. It will be two 
miles long, costing £8,000,000, and con¬ 
taining over 15 million cubic feet of 
masonry. 

Earthquake at Birmingham 

An earthquake in the Birmingham 
district lasted for three or four minutes, 
during which buildings were shaken and 
bells rung. Little damage was done, but 
in one case a chimney fell through a roof 

A Match and a Town 

The whole town of Coblentz was im¬ 
perilled the other day through a lighted 
match which, carelessly thrown down, 
caused a serious fire and several ex¬ 
plosions in a depot where 250 tons of 
petroleum and oil were stored. 

For the Channel Cook 

Two cross-Channel steamers have 
been equipped with electric cookers. 
The ovens are provided with 41 fiddles ” 
to prevent the dishes from slipping about 
when the sea is rough. 


HOW DO YOU DO, 
FAIR LADY? 

A Little Woman 5000 . 
Years Old 

WHY NOT CALL TO SEE HER? 

A little old lady almost five thousand 
years old has come to the British Museum. 

She is fashioned in marble. The 
woman who looked at her when she was 
made and said, " Why, that is just 
like me!" was either a priestess or a- 
princess in old Babylon. 

Learned men tell us that this little 
old lady with the vague, smiling face is 
one of the finest marble statuettes ever 
brought from the East. She was made 
by artists who loved their work and 
dreamed of beautiful lines before Phidias 
and his men set up the Parthenon. 

When we go to see her we shall find 
it difficult to believe that the date of 
the marble is 2800 before Jesus lived. 
There are many girls today who wear 
their hair in " door-knobs ” on their 
ears as the old lady does. And her 
woollen and fringed dress looks uncom¬ 
monly like the dress modern English girls 
so industriously make for themselves. 

The statuette has been bought by the 
National Art Collections Fund, and now 
belongs to the British Museum, another 
treasure added to the thousands 
cherished there. 

HIS MUSIC FOLLOWS HIM 
Famous Composer Complains 
of Fame 

M. Rachmaninoff, the celebrated Rus¬ 
sian composer of the '* Prelude in C 
sharp minor,” which is played every 
day all over the world at concerts, in 
restaurants, and by lovers of music, has 
been paying a visit to this country, and 
has told the newspapers that he is sick 
and tired of his famous composition. 

He composed it in Moscow 19 years 
ago, when he was only 20, and sold it 
for £4. It was played at the Phil¬ 
harmonic Hall in the following year and 
received immediate acclamation. 

M. Rachmaninoff found that he was 
expected to play it everywhere he went. 
But it did not bring him much money, 
as he had parted with the copyright, 
and he soon lost interest in it. But 
when he went to America six years ago, 
hoping to make his fortune, the Prelude 
followed him, and he had to play it to 
please his wealthy audiences. 

Now that he is a rich man, living in a 
fine house in New Yojrk, he is more tired 
of it than ever ; but he cannot escape the 
work that made him notable. 


HASTINGS AS A PORT 
The Unfinished Harbour Wall 

Hastings we know as a very charming 
watering-place, and as the place where the 
Conqueror landed and defeated Harold. 
But we do not know it as a seaport. 

Yet it was a seaport once. In 
William's days, indeed, if not before, it 
was one of the Cinque Ports, and had a 
market. Now, apparently, it would like 
to be a port again, though it does not 
seem very sure about it. 

Thirty-four years ago Parliamentary 
powers were obtained to build a harbour, 
but only one arm was built, and that is 
now falling into disrepair. Yet, though 
| it cost a quarter of a million, nothing 
more has been done. 

Now a Hastings resident has come, 
forward and offered to complete the 
harbour, with repairs that would cost, 
another quarter of a million, it is said. 
The town council is thinking the matter 
over, but nobod3^ seems very eager about 
it, and we wonder whether it would be 
worth the money. 
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BRITAIN AND HER 
SHIPS 

BEFORE THE WAR AND 
NOW 


The Growth of Giant Ships and 
What It Means to Us 

SEA-POWER OF DOMINIONS 


We showed at the beginning of the 
year how badly our shipyards were 
doing because of bad trade. 

The curious thing about ships and 
trade in 1924 has been that the world 
has had far more ships than before the 
war, and yet has had less need for them. 
That is why shipowners are doing badly, 
and are not calling on our shipyards for 
plenty of work. 

We should never forget how much 
ships mean to us. Ships made the 
British Empire. Ships are for practical 
purposes the sole means, and are likely 
long to remain the chief means, of 
carrying people and goods from one part 
of the Empire to another. Ships earn 
a considerable part of the country's 
annual income.- Ships take out the 
exports we sell abroad and bring back 
the imports of food and materials with¬ 
out which we could not live. We are 
first and foremost a maritime people, 
and therefore the progress of the world’s 
ships should never escape our attention. 

Extraordinary Figures 

So depressed is the shipping trade 
that last year 800,000 gross tons of the 
world’s shipping were broken up. 

Leaving sailing vessels out of account, 
and taking iron and steel ships only. 
Great Britain had in June 1914 nearly 
19 million gross tons of ships, as against 
about 24 millions possessed by all the 
other countries. What extraordinary 
figures ! It seems almost incredible that 
one country could possess almost as 
many ships as all the rest of the world. 

The position this year is somewhat 
different. Our ships in June 1924 were 
of almost exactly the same tonnage as 
in June 1914 ; but the ships of other 
countries had increased to nearly 39 
million tons. 

Thus^ as a direct consequence of the 
war, our proportion of the world’s 
shipping has fallen considerably. Here 
are the figures: 


World’s Iron and Steel Steamers and 
Tons in 
1914 

Britain and Ireland 18 , 877,000 
British Dominions 1,407,000 
United States 
Germany .. 

France .. .. 


Italy . - .. 

Japan .. 

All the World 

(including above) 


1,837,000 

5,098,000 

1,918,000 

1,428,000 

1,642,000 

42,514,000 


Motor-ships 
Tons in 
1924 

18,917,000 

2,213,000 

11,823,000 

2,856,000 

3,193,000 

2,676,000 

3,655,000 

57,530,000 


From this we see plainly that while 
British shipping is nearly at pre¬ 
war figures, German shipping has fallen 
very considerably (because she had to 
surrender so many ships in payment of in¬ 
demnity), and the shipping of the British 
Dominions, America, France, Italy, and 
Japan lias made very great increases. 


Britain Still Supreme 

The' big increase of the United 
States is due to her great effort to build 
in wartime to compensate for the losses 
suffered (chiefly by ourselves) in the 
submarine warfare. We see that France, 
Italy, and Japan have almost doubled 
their pre-war tonnage. The world as a 
whole has made a gain of no less than 
15 million tons. 

It is of interest, too, that the number 
of giant ships is increasing. In 1914 
there were 3608 ships of 4000 tons each 
and over ; now there are no less than 
5916 of these big vessels. The world 
has now 338 steamers and motor-ships 
of 10,000 tons each and upwards, and 
of these 198 fly the British flag. In the 
biggest and best ships, at least, we are 
still supreme 


IN THE QUIET OF 
THE HILLS 

A VILLAGE OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS 

What a Traveller Found in 
Passing Through the Cotswolds 

THE ARTISTS OF CAMPDEN 

Away in the quietness of the Cotswold 
Hills, in the beautiful Gloucestershire 
village of Chipping Campden, lives an 
ideal long since departed from wherever 
men toil at the side of modem machinery. 

It is the old ideal of guild craftsman¬ 
ship, that ancient, high regard for work 
which made all labour a joy and fostered 
the good things that come from the 
heavenly gifts of hand and heart. 

It lives there partly because modem 
industry has never crept up to this 
village in the hills, but chiefly because, 
some twenty years ago, the Campden’ 
Guild of Handicraft was formed. Al¬ 
though that' Guild no longer exists, it 
lias left in a strong bond the village 
handicrafts and arts, which have gone on 
for generation after generation undis¬ 
turbed : the crafts of the tliatcher, the 
basket-maker, the cobbler, and the 
farrier; the crafts of carpenters and 
masons and smiths ; and the arts of em¬ 
broidery and bookbinding, carving, glass- 
staining, and wrought metal-work. 

Lives Devoted to Art 

To Chipping Campden with its old 
handicrafts a number of artists have 
gone, settling down there to devote their 
lives to arts which combine happily with 
the ancient village industries. Today, 
therefore, there is scarcely a dwelling in 
Campden in which you may not catch a 
glimpse through latticed windows of a 
worker following some art or craft. 

When the writer was passing through 
the village last summer an exhibition 
was being held, in which nearly every 
art and craft in the village had a part. 
A wonderful affair it was, perhaps the 
first of its kind ever held. 

In the wrought-metal section all the 
tools used were identical with those used 
a thousand years ago, and there was a 
wire-drawing bench like the benches 
used by the Romans. There were bowls, 
vases, and chalices of exquisite beauty 
in silver, copper, and bronze, and 
croziers in hammered silver and ivory. 

Church Windows Made in a Garden 

There were lovely examples of the 
glass-stainer’s art, the work of a Camp¬ 
den artist who in his village garden has 
made windows for many a church. Of 
wrought-iron work there were splendid 
examples, and there were quaint inn and 
shop signs of a brightness and character 
rarely seen in our streets today. 

Specimens of bookbinding there were 
too—gems of an almost forgotten art— 
and carvings in wood and stone, jewellery 
and pictures, all made in these simple 
village dwellings, most of which bear in 
their thatched roofs examples of another 
craft which could not be exhibited. 

The exhibition proved that arts and 
crafts are flourishing in this village. It is 
good to think that the old spirit dwells 
there still, that in the peace and strength 
of the hills the craftsmen and artists 
follow the tasks which have grown age- 
old, while far away the rest of the world 
hums on. 

PROUD OF AN OAK 
A Church and Its Tree 

It is costing a New Jersey church a 
great deal of money to preserve the 
oldest oak tree in the United States. 

The church is 204 years old, but the 
tree in its grounds is at least 400, and 
decaying fast. Eight hundred pounds 
was spent last year to maintain it, three 
tons of concrete being used for the pur¬ 
pose of filling the cavities and 36 cables 
being provided to brace the branches. 

The old oak is 93 feet high and 23 
feet in circumference. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

How Did Wiltshire Get its Name? 

Wilts is a contraction of Wilsoetas, mean¬ 
ing sitters, that is dwellers, on the River Wil. 

Who was Raminograbis? 

An aged poet in the Pantagruel of Rabe¬ 
lais. La Fontaine also gives this name to a 
great cat in his Fables. 

How Far is Neptune from the Sun? 

The mean distance from the Sun of this, 
the most distant known planet of the Solar 
System, is 2,793,487,000 miles. 

If a Liner Sank in the Deepest Part of the 

Sea Would She Go to the Bottom ? 

Yes ; being heavier than water she would 
sink to the bottom. 

Do Modern Scientists Think that Animal 
and Vegetable Life had aCommon Origin? 

Yes ; but they do not profess to give any 
definite scientific explanation of its origin. 
Why are Tears Salt? 

Because they contain salt.obtained from 
the body. Their composition is 98*1 to 
99 per cent of water, 1*46 of organic sub¬ 
stances, and from 0*4 to o*S of salts, princi¬ 
pally sodium chloride, or common salt. 

What is the Native Country of the 
Tomato? 

This plant is a native of South America, 
and was originally introduced into Britain 
in 1596, as an ornamental plant for the sake 
of its red and yellow berries. 

Which was the First Book Printed in 
England ? 

The Dictes and Sayings of the Philoso¬ 
phers, translated into English by the Earl of 
Rivers in 1477, and printed by Caxton in 
London. He had previously printed books 
in English at Bruges. 

What Kind of China Figures Have an 
Anchor Mark? 

Old Chelsea China is marked with an 
anchor, but in addition various Continental 
chinas have an anchor, such, for example, 
as Venice, early nineteenth century; Pop- 
pelsdorf and Cologne, in Germany; and 
Sceaux-Penthievrc, in France. 

Why Do Most Cyclists Mount Their 
Machine on the Left-hand Side? 

Because man is right-handed and does 
things more naturally to the right than to 
the left. In mounting on the left-hand side 
we move to the right. If we shut our eyes 
and walk forward we shall unconsciously 
bear to the right.. 

A Haystack Caught Fire by Spontaneous 

Combustion. What Does This Mean ? 

Spontaneous combustion is the ignition of 
mineral or vegetable substances from heat 
caused by rapid oxidation. In the case of 
a haystack, this may be due to the hay 
being stacked while damp. 

What is the Origin of the Rose Window 
in Architecture ? 

Like all other architectural forms, it is a 
development from simpler forms. Plain 
circular windows were made in Norman 
times, and these gradually became more 
elaborate till at last they developed into the 
rich and beautiful rose, or wheel, windows of 
later times. 

Why is a Mountain Top Colder Than Sea- 
Level? 

We might think the mountain top being 
nearer the Sun' would be warmer. As a 
matter of fact, at high elevations the clear¬ 
ness and dryness of the air favour Tapid 
radiation. The Sun may be shining on the 
head so fiercely as to cause suffering, and 
yet the feet in contact with the snow or 
earth may be in danger of freezing. 

How is it Known That the Sun is 92 
Million Miles Away ? 

The distance is measured in various ways 
too complicated to describe in detail. One 
way is by using geometrical principles as a 
land surveyor does ; another is by using the 
properties of light, and a third is by making 
calculations in connection with the laws' of 
gravitation. The various methods are de^ 
scribed in Sir Robert Ball’s Story of the Sun. 
What is the Explanation of the 
Wil!-o-the-Wisp ? 

The usual explanation is that the so- 
called will-o’-the-wisp is ignited marsh 
gas, blown about by the general move¬ 
ments of the air. But there are difficulties 
in such an explanation, and some modern 
scientists have suggested that it has no 
real existence, but that the observer 
peering into the darkness merely imagines 
he sees the light dancing about. If the 
will-o’-the-wisp really exists it is possibly 
due to electricity. 


THROUGH A METEOR 
STREAM 

FRAGMENTS OF A COMET 

Planet that Changes from 
Hour to Hour 

THE MYSTERY OF JUPITER’S 
RED SPOT 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

Towards the end of next week— 
probably on November 13, 14, and 15— 
the Earth will cross the path of the 
Leonid stream of meteors, when many 
of these 'whirling particles from distant 
space will enter our atmosphere and 
appear as “shooting stars.” 

It is unfortunate that the Moon will 
be much in evidence, for her radiance 
will do much to render all but the 
brightest of the meteors invisible. 
In fact, on the evening of November 20 
our satellite will be quite near to the 
point from which the meteors appear 
to radiate. This is in the Sickle of Leo, 
and will be found low down in the east 
towards midnight. 

In the circumstances we are not likely 
this year to see many of these fragments 
of Tempel’s famous comet of 1866. 



Position of the Great Red Spot on Jupiter 

However, if we turn our attention, in 
the early evening, to the south-western 
sky, we may get some parting glimpses 
at Jupiter, for this great world, that has 
adorned our evening sky for the past 
six months, is getting so far beyond the 
Sun that he will soon be lost* in its rays. 

The Sun is gradually coming between 
us and Jupiter, so at present we see 
this planet for only about half an hour, 
between 4.30 and 5.30 p.m. 

Though by far the brightest object 
in the south-west, his brilliance has 
greatly diminished since last June, 
when he was only about 400 million 
miles away, and at his nearest to us. 
Now, Jupiter is about 575 million miles 
away, and, of course, appears much 
smaller. 

On December 23 Jupiter will pass 
behind and below the Sun, after which 
our world and Jupiter will begin to 
approach each other again, and in three 
months’ time Jupiter may be seen once 
more as a brilliant morning star. 

The Beautiful Planet 

Being so far to .the south during this 
summer, telescopic observation of the 
beautiful planet has been unsatisfac¬ 
tory, and in these latitudes nothing of 
special note has been discovered on his 
disc. But most of his old markings have 
persisted, including the remarkable out¬ 
line of what was once the Great Red Spot. 

This is a large oval area, nearly 
30,000 miles long by 7000 miles wide, 
so that there is room- for four worlds 
about tlie size of ours to rest side by side 
on it. This Great Red Spot exists on 
Jupiter , in a latitude a little farther to 
the south than Australia is on Earth. 

This enormous area, first noted in 
1857, became very prominent in 1878, 
and acquired later a deep brick - red 
tint, suggesting a fieiy furnace of 
terrific dimensions. This remained till 
1882, with varying intensity, and then 
began to fade and fluctuate in visibility, 
until now very little more than the 
outline is perceptible. It constitutes the 
greatest Jovian problem at the present 
time, chiefly on account of its singular 
persistence on a globe where all else 
appears to be continually changing, even 
from hour to hour. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. Venus is in the south-east 
before sunrise. In the evening Jupiter is 
south-west; Mars and Uranus south between 
7 and 8 p.m. 
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THE MUD PUPS 


An Exciting Story of 
a School by the Sea 

What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chapters 
appeared in last week’s issue. 

CHAPTER 31 

Jack’s New Role 

pMMETT’s motor-boat was not 
much to look at, but certainly 
she could travel, and it was not 
much more than an hour from the 
time she had picked up Jack 
before Jack felt her slowing to an 
anchorage. 

Through the skylight he could 
see she had run out of the fog, 
but it was now almost dark, and 
there was not light enough to make 
out his-surroundings. Another few 
moments and the engine stopped, 
and there was the sound of the 
anchor chain running out. 

Presently Emmett stuck his head 
into the cabin. 

“ Rouse out/ 1 he ordered sharply; 
and Jack, who had struggled back 
into his wet clothes, came out to 
find the launch lying at anchor in 
a tiny cove almost surrounded by 
cliffs. He Could see that the cliffs 
were not very high, and that at the 
other end of the cove was a narrow 
beach; but it was too dark to see 
more. 

“ Get into the dinghy/ 1 Emmett 
bade him. “ You can row us 
ashore. It’ll keep you warm/ 1 he 
added, with his unpleasant chuckle. 

Jack rowed, Emmett steered, and 
vety soon the dinghy was-beached 
on a steep slope of rough shingle 
close under the cliffs. 

“ Get on up with you/ 1 said 
Emmett roughly. 11 Tie the boat to 
that there post. Then follow us. 11 

Emmett led the way under a 
shoulder of rock, turned sharp to 
the right, and vanished. The 
trigger of an electric torch clicked, 
and a strong, white light showed a 
passage just man-high leading 
straight into the heart of the cliff. 

A few steps, then the roof rose, 
and Jack found himself in a fair¬ 
sized cave. The cave itself was 
natural, but the floor had been 
smoothed, and the place was roughly 
but comfortably furnished. There 
were an oil stove, a couple of cots, 
a table, two chairs, a big cupboard, 
and some packing-cases. A drum 
of oil was in a corner and a large oil 
lamp stood in the corner on the 
table. 

Emmett lit the lamp. 

“ Grub’s in that cupboard,” he 
said briskly to Jack. “ Light the 
stove and get supper.” 

When Emmett had finished supper 
he turned again to Jack. 

“See here,” he said, “You’re 
here and you’d better make up 
your mind to stay. You’ll do the 
cooking and keep the place clean, 
and if you do your job you'll get 
your rations.” 

“ And how long do you expect to 
keep me here ? ” Jack inquired. 

“ That’s none o’ your business. 
I’ve told you before to keep your 
mouth shut,” replied Emmett, 
with a scowl on his hard face. “ I 
don’t want any back-chat, and the 
sooner you makes up your mind ter 
do your job and keep a still mouth 
the better it’ll be for }^ou. One thing 
you’d better bear in mind, there’s no 
way out, ’cept by water, and if you 
try to swim for it you’ll drown sure 
as a gun. Ain’t that so, Nick ? ” 

“ That’s so,” agreed Lewin. “ I 
don’t reckon a Channel swimmer 
could swim out of this cove.” 

Emmett nodded. 

“ He's right,” he said to Jack. 
“ So if you tries it and drowns, 
don't blame me. Now you can eat 
and wash up them dishes, and after 
that you can get to bed. There’s 
blankets in the cupboard and you 
can lie on the floor.” 

Jack was boiling inwardly, but he 
had the sense not to answer back. 

" Least said, soonest mended,” 
was his motto, and the more quietly 
he seemed to take things, the less 
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likely the precious pair would be to 
watch him. 

“ There must be some way out,” 
he said to himself. “ And if there is 
it’s up to me to find it.” 

CHAPTER 32 
Jack Grows Desperate 

J ack was hungry and made a 
good supper. As lie ate the 
dog crept out of the corner where it 
had been lying since they came 
ashore, and stood looking at him, 
with big, brown,-pathetic eyes. 

Though a mongrel, it was a fine 
creature, and would have been 
good-looking if it had not been such 
a mere bag of bones. Its thick coat 
was matted with salt and dirt. 

“ Poor old lad,” said Jack softly, 
as he petted it; then he made up 
a pan of odds and ends and fed it. 
Emmett looked round. 

“ Don’t you go wasting grub on 
that there Bingo,” he growled. 

“ They’re only scraps,” Jack 
answered, but though he spoke very 
quietly he was more angry than 
ever. Men who could treat a dog 
like this must be brutes. 

He washed up, made all tidy, and 
got out his blankets. He found a 
bundle of straw, fixed up a bed of 
sorts, and turned in. But though 
he pretended to close his eyes he was 
really wide-awake and busy think¬ 
ing out his surroundings. 

The first thing he had noticed on 
entering the cave was that there was 
a second opening opposite the 
entrance, a narrow passage sloping 
upward. He had no doubt but 
that it led into some inner store 
caVe. He noticed exactly where the 
table lay, and saw that Emmett’s 
flash lamp was lying on it. Then he 
got the exact direction of the main 
entrance. 

Emmett and Lewin sat for a time 
talking in low, gruff voices, and 
smoking; then, at last, they went off 
to bed. 

Jack lay quite quiet, and it was 
an hour or more before he'ventured 
to sit up. By their snores his gaolers 
were sound asleep, so, carrying his 
boots in his hand, Jack crept silently 
towards the table. 

His eyes fell upon the inner pas¬ 
sage and suddenly he made up his 
mind to see what was behind. It 
was not that he thought there was 
any way out, for if there had been 
Emmett would certainly have taken 
good care to block it. It was more 
curiosity than anything else that 
started Jack up that passage, but he 
also had a vague, idea that he might 
find something useful. 

The passage, like the cave, was 
natural, but it seemed to have been 
enlarged and the floor to have been 
roughly smoothed. It went up at a 
slight slope, and both walls and 
floor were wonderfully dry. Jack 
still had Emmett’s flashlight as 
well as a box of matches, and he 
also had two'candle ends which he 
had stuffed into his jacket pocket. 

As he walked quickly up the 
passage he heard Bingo at his heels. 
The poor dog was so delighted to 
find someone who was kind to him 
that he followed Jack like a shadow. 

Jack had gone no more than 
twenty paces before he found himself 
in a second chamber, quite small, 
but with the walls on both sides piled 
with cases. 

“ Smuggled stuff. I’ll bet,” he 
said, as he sniffed the close air, 
and realised that it was strongly 
tainted with the odour of tobacco. 

He held the light up and looked 
round. Then, with a little thrill of 
excitement, he saw that the passage 
continued. 

He hurried across the cave and 
entered the passage. It was very 
narrow and dusty, and he saw at 
once that no one had used it for 
years. Like the other, it went 
upwards, and Jack's heart began to 
thump as he wondered if by any 
possible chance it offered a way of 
escape. The roof came down so low 


that he had to bend his head ; then 
the passage curved, and suddenly 
came to an end in a mass of broken 
rock and rubble. 

Jack stood staring at the fall of 
rubbish. 

“ I might have known it,” he said 
dolefully. 

His thoughts went back to the 
school at -Salthorpe as he crept 
noiselessly back to his blankets. 

“ I suppose they think I’m 
drowned,” ha said bitterly. “ I 
can't blame them if they do, for 
they must know by now that the 
trawler was sunk; "and now Jarvis 
and that pig Soper will have things 
all their own way.” 

Jack was awakened next morning 
by Emmett’s harsh voice , ordering 
him to get up and cook breakfast. 

“ I’m going out to get some fish,” 
he heard Emmett say. to Lewin. 
“ You coming ? ” 

“ May as well,” replied Lewin; 
and presently the two, with their 
pipes in their mouths, loafed down 
to the dinghy. * 

“ Have dinner at twelve;” Em¬ 
mett called over his shoulder as he 
left the cave. 

“ They must feel pretty sure of 
me,” muttered Jack, as he watched 
them push off. “Yet surely there 
must be some way out.” 

He waited fill the dinghy was 
out of sight, then went along the 
beach and had a good look at the 
cliffs. 

It was no use. There was not a 
place where even a squirrel could 
have climbed, and, feeling more 
downhearted then ever, lie went 
back to the cave. 

CHAPTER 33 

The Way Out 

A small, dark shadow shot across 
V* the passage floor almost at 
his feet, and Bingo gave a yelp and 
dashed v after it, almost upsetting 
Jack, and it ran straight up the 
passage and over the pile of rocks. 

Bingo hurled himself after it, 
and, making a great jump, landed 
nearty at the top of the slope. 
Stones and pebbles rained down as 
he scrambled upwards, and the dust 
filled the narrow place. 

“ Steady 1 Steady, Bingo! ” cried 
Jack. ‘ 1 Come back, you silly dog! " 

But Bingo had vanished. He 
had gone clean over the top of the 
rubbish through a narrow gap 
between the pile of rubble and the 
roof, and Jack could hear him 
moving beyond. 

“ Bingo ! Bingo ! ” called Jack 
again, and presently he heard the 
dog trying to get back. 

It seemed, however, that he was 
unable to do so, for he began^ to 
whine. 

“ Here’s a go ! ” said Jack, in 
dismay. “ I’ve got to get him out 
somehow.” 
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■ He turned his light on the place* 
and, sure enough, there was a hole 
as big as the mouth of a fox-earth 
where Bingo had gone through. 

“ Nasty-looking place,” muttered 
Jack. “ But I can’t leave Bingo 
there. Here goes.” 

Holding the flashlight between 
his teeth so as to be able to use both 
hands, he scrambled up the slope. 

The stones rolled away beneath 
his feet, but he did not mind that. 
It was the roof he looked at, and 
that, fortunately, seemed fairly 
firm. The hole was bigger than he 
had thought, and when he flashed 
the light through it he saw an open 
space beyond ; but beneath was a 
sheer drop of four or five feet, too 
high for Bingo.to jump up. 

Jack did not like it a bit, but 
there did not seem any help for it. 
If he was to get Bingo back he must 
go down the far side. It was out 
of the question to leav$ the dog, his 
one friend, to starve in this black 
prison. 

He set to work, to enlarge the 
hole, throwing the stones down 
behind him, and it took only a few 
minutes to make a gap big enough 
to get through. 

Then he turned and wriggled 
through, feet first, and a moment 
later was standing on firm rock in 
a fair-sized chamber, with Bingo 
dancing round in huge delight. 

“ This is all very well, old chap,” 
said Jack, “but it isn’t going to 
be so easy to get back as it was to 
come through. Anyhow, as we are 
here we'll just have a look round 
before we return.” 

The first thing Jack noticed was 
that the air, though rather musty, 
was fresh enough to breathe. 

“ Which means that it's coming 
through from the outside,” he said 
to himself. He drew a quick breath. 
“ I wonder if there's a way out! ” 
he whispered. 

A fresh thrill of excitement shot 
through him as he suddenly noticed 
the mouth of a passage leading 
upward out of the cave. He 
reached it in half a dozen strides, 
and sure enough here was a passage 
a good five feet to the roof, and, 
like the other one, running upward 
at a fairly steep angle. 

He remembered that the cliffs 
outside, were not more than fifty or 
sixty feet high/and it came to him 
that the place where he stood, was 
quite thirty feet above the beach. 

“ Come on, Bingo,” he said 
rather breathlessly, and started up 
the tunnel. 

A few yards farther, and he came 
to the foot of a flight of steps cut in 
the living rock. The treads were 
worn into deep hollows, and Jack’s 
heart began to throb so that lie 
could hardly breathe. He switched 
off his light, and, looking up, saw 
a patch of blue sky above. 

“ We’ve done it, Bingo ! 11 he 
cried out aloud. “ We’ve done it! 
We’re one up on our smuggler 
friends.” 

He ran up the steps like a lamp¬ 
lighter, and found himself standing 
on the top of the cliff. He could 
have shouted with sheer joy, but 
restrained himself, for the last thing 
he wanted was to attract attention, 
and the cliff top was bare, there 
being no cover except grass and 
heather. 

Bingo, however, had no such 
scruples. Delighted at getting out 
of the darkness, he set up a loud 
barking. 

“ Shut up, you idiot! ” snapped 
Jack; and Bingo, looking rather 
dismayed, crouched, at Jack’s feet. 

But the mischief was done, for 
as Jack looked round there was the 
dinghy with Emmett and Lewin 
right in the mouth of the cove, and 
it was quite plain that the men had 
heard the barking. 

They were pulling like mad. But 
they were not rowing into the cove. 
They were heading due south 
around the point of cliffs. 

In a flash Jack realised that Marsh 
End lay to the south, and that the 
men intended to cut him off. 

“ Anyhow, I’ll give ’em a run for 
it! ” he said grimly, and raced away 
straight inland. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 


Joey 


J oey lives in a flat in Auteuil, a 
suburb of Paris. He is a 
canary, and his master and 
mistress are two young English 
people who have settled down 
in the French capital. 

Joey has been with them 
nearly a year, and if not for the 
adventure about to be related, 
there might have been serious 
danger that he would be spoiled. 
To begin with, there was this 
business about his bath, 

Joey loves his bath ; but he is 
a careless little fellow, and used 
to splash about so recklessly 
that it wras impossible to keep the 
floor of his cage clean. So it was 
decided to put the bath outside 
on the kitchen table, and open 
the door of the cage to see what 
Joey would do. He hopped out 
at once, flew over to the bath, 
tested the water with his beak, 
and finally dipped his head in. 
Oh, what a time he had, dipping 
in and out, shaking his wings, 
splashing everything around him, 
and ending up with a rare good 
cleaning and brushing of his 
pretty yellow feathers. 

He w r as coaxed back into his 
cage with a lump of sugar. But 
after a time he would go back 
of his own accord, and chirrup 
loud and long to tell the world 
what a fine fellow he was. 

One day at Joey’s bath time 
someone left the kitchen window' 
open. It was a lovely morning, 
and tire trees outside were full 
of other birds which Joey had 
never met. So he flew 7 off to join 
them, and when his mistress came 
back she found an empty cage. 

She ran to the window 7 , calling 
“ Joey 1 Joey ! ” And the answer 
came sure enough from the top¬ 
most branches. But Joey could 
not be coaxed dow 7 n, not even 
wiien his master, of w 7 hom he 
always made a special fuss, re¬ 
turned and tried to tempt him 
home. 

So darkness fell, and Joey's 
master and mistress wrere dis¬ 
consolate, thinking they would 
never see their little friend again. 
The next day they called him, 
and again he answered, farther 
off this time. But still he did not 
return, and they gave up the 
search. 

Two days later the maid told 
them excitedly that Joey had 
come back. 

And there he w r as, waiting dis¬ 
consolately outside his cage. 
But what a spectacle ! Dirty, 
bedraggled, with a sorrowful 
look in his eye, and feathers 
missing from liis tail, it w r as in¬ 
deed difficult to recognise their 
lovely little canary. Joey’s few 
hours of freedom had brought 
him one or tw 7 o experiences that 
made him appreciate the advan¬ 
tages of captivity. 

Then his mistress said, “ What 
about your bath, Joey ? ” 

Up went the little head, and 
in a few moments Joey \vas 
splashing about again, as lively 
as ever. And when he had 
finished preening himself, and 
was back in his cage, he sang all 
the morning like an angel. 

It was a song of thanksgiving 
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DtMERRYMAN 

A captain of industry was hard at. 

work in his office when a friend 
rang him up on the telephone and 
asked if he were busy. 

“ Busy! ” he exclaimed. “ Just 
now my time is worth ten pounds a 
minute.” 

"Well” replied the friend, “ 1 
was going to suggest that yon come 
out with me this afternoon and play 
about a thousand pounds* worth of 
golf.” 

□ 0 0 
A Puzzle in Rhyme 
Suppose you wish to serve a cause, 
At dinner or election, 

Just place a creature with four.claws 
Beside an interjection ; 

Then, ere you introduce your prize, 
Add also a conjunction, 

And he’ll fail not to exercise 
A most important function. 

Answer next week 

0 0 0 

What is it that you cannot hold 
for more than a few minutes, 
and yet is lighter than a feather ? 
Your breath. 

□ 0 □ 

As You Like It 

The Optimist to the Miserable 
Pessimist: “ An hour in a life¬ 
time is not long.” 

The Miserable Pessimist to the 
Optimist: “ No, and a lifetime is 
not long.” 

3 0 0 

A Quarter of Three-Quarters 

A gentleman owning a square 
plot of ground wished to 
reserve a fourth of it in the shape 
of a triangle 
for himself, 
as shown in 
this diagram, 
and to divide 
the remain¬ 
ing ground 
among his four 
sons so that 
each shared an 
equal portion, with plots of a simi¬ 
lar shape. How did lie solve this 

problem. ' Solution next week 

0 0 0 

Jf all the seas were dried up, what 
would everybody say ? 

We haven’t a notion. 

0 Q 0 

A New-Laid Egg 

Jn marble walls, as white as milk, 
Lined with a skin as soft as silk, 
Within a fountain crystal clear 
A golden apple doth appear. 

No doors there are to this strong¬ 
hold, 

Yet thieves break in and steal the 
gold. 

□ 00 

Asking for Trouble 



The forester who sawed in two 
The branch on which he sat, 
Could not by any means be called 
A clever man—that’s flat 1 
0 0. 0 

Is Your Name Bush ? 

This name really means a wood, 
and a corresponding name of 
French origin is Boyce, from the 
French word bois, meaning a wood. 

The name was no doubt first 
given as a description for a person 
living near or in a wood. 


Bridged 

This conversation really took place 
in a C.N. home in Nova Scotia. 
Little Daughter: " Mother, we 
shall soon be able to go to England 
in our car.” ■ 

Mother : “ What makes you say i 
so?” 

Daughter: “Because the C.N. 
says today that the longest distance 
will soon be bridged.” 

0 0 □ 

The Litter Folk Go Home 



“ Qome along, John; we’ve had a 
jolly afternoon in this lovely 
countryside.” - 


0 0 0 

Why is a poor friend better than a - 
rich one ? 

Because a friend in need is a 
friend indeed. 

0 0 

An Unreasonable Request 
]\|ary was taken to a meeting by 
her grown-up sister, but she 
was too young to understand what £ 
the speakers were talking about, 
and became very bored. At last 
she stretched out her legs, made 
herself comfortable, and popped a 
sweet in her mouth. 

Her sister was very shocked. 

“ Mary,” she whispered ," take that 
sweet out of your mouth and put 6 
your feet in.” - " 

0 0 0 

What is it that we often tell others 
to do but cannot do ourselves ?. 
Stop a minute. 

0 0 0 

What Ami? 

]V£y first divides, or else unites, 7 
Nature’s sublime terrific ~ 
heights: 

Which through my second, oft 
repeated, 

Endure, on their firm basis seated. 

My whole! you find it in your 
house, 

Useful to mistress, maid, or mouse, 

Or in the street, where kindness £ 
guides 

Your step where poverty abides. 

Or if a book your leisure share, 
Whate’er the subject, I am there. 
Now guess! but, ere you name me, I 
Between your brain and tongue 
must - lie. Answer next week 

0 0 0 £ 
In and Out 

An old gentleman was lost in a 
London fog, so thick that he 
could scarcely see the ground on 
which he walked. He became 
seriously alarmed when he realised 
that he had wandered into a dirty 
alley. 10 

Then he heard footsteps approach- ~ 
ing, and presently saw through the 
fog the dim silhouette of a man’s 
figure. 

“ Where am I going ? ” he called 
out anxiously. 

A voice replied from the darkness, 

“ Into the river. I’ve just come 
out I ” II 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
An Acrostic 

S-amson, A-dam, N-oah, D-aniel, 
A-aron, L-eonidas, S-olomon — 
Sandals. 

What Am 1? The letter I 

Who Was He? ^2 

The Deaf Musician was Beethoven *— 



Jacko Attends a Meeting 

rs. Jacko was horrified to hear Mr. Jacko say one day 
that he did not think much of schooling. 

“ Upon my word ! ” she retorted. WI'd like to know where 
we should all be if we couldn’t read and write l ” 

" Some.people don’t even learn that at school l ” growled 
Mr. Jackp, looking round at Jacko. 

But Jacko only grinned ; and the very’next morning he 
stayed away from school for, as he said to himself, he didn’t 
hold with schooling any more than his father. 

He went out to have a look at the shops instead, and thought 
it a far better way of spending the morning ; and when, he 
came to Mr. Chimp’s, the plumber’s, and saw all the pipes arid 
funny things in his window, he had a brilliant idea. 

“ I’ll ask him for a job,” he said to himself. “ It’ll be fine 
being able to make a mess indoors without being scolded ! ” 

Mr. Chimp rubbed his hands with glee. 

“ Well, I never ! ” he exclaimed. . “ And here am I, with an 
urgent message from the Mayor, and my boy off on a job at 
the other side of the town ! ” 

And almost before you could turn round Jacko and Mr. 
Chimp were on their way to the Town Hall, wheeling a little 
cart with a ladder on it. 

They were met at the door by an agitated official, who said 
that the Mayor and town council were having a meeting, and 
a pipe in the roof had begun to leak just above the council 
chamber ! " The water hasn’t come through yet,” he said ; 

“ but it may any minute.” 

Mr. Chimp told Jacko to give him a hand with the ladder, 
and up they went to the roof. It was great fun because there 




Mr. Chimp and Jacko were on their way to the Town Hall 


was a skylight, and, when Jacko peeped through it, he could 
see the Mayor and all the others sitting round a big table, 
talking for all they were worth ! 

“ Now, then, no idling, my boy,” said Mr. Chimp. "Get 
busy! Get busy! ” 

But suddenly he remembered that he had come away without 
an important tool, and, leaving Jacko in charge, he hurried 
down the ladder againl 

At the bottom he bumped into the Mayor. He was looking 
furious. When he caught sight of Mr. Chimp he shook, his fist 
at him. Mr. Chimp trembled. 

“ I hope the water hasn’t come through, sir ! ” he stammered 
in a weak voice. 

“ No ! ” shouted the Mayor. “ But your boy has ! ** 

He pushed the unfortunate man into the Council Chamber, 
and there, sitting in the middle of the table, with a broad grin 
on his face was —Jacko ! 

The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 



The Dog Who Gave His Life 

A reader from Sheffield sends us 
what she rightly describes as a 
touching story of animal heroism. 

He was a small brown terrier 
living at a village in Derbyshire. 

One day, when walking through 
some fields near their home, his 
master and mistress were 
alarmed to see an infuriated bull 
rushing at them. The. lady 
ordered Rover to attack it, 
hoping that he would engage its 
attention until they reached 
safety. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, he ran straight to 
the bull and, alas ! engaged his 
attention too well, for he was 
gored, the horns piercing his 
heart. Then he crawled back to 
his mistress, and lay down at 
her feet, dead. 


Le Chien qui sacrifia sa vie 

Une lectrics de Sheffield nous fait 
part de ce qu’elle considers, a juste 
titre, etre une anecdote touchante 
de l’heroisme d’un animal. 

C’etait un petit terrier brun 
qui demeurait dans un village 
du Derbyshire. 

Un jour qu’ils traversaient a 
pied des champs dans le voisinage 
de leur maison, son maitre et sa 
maitresse s’alarmerent a la vue 
d’un taureau furieux qui s’elan- 
gait a leur rencontre. La dame 
ordonna a Rover de l’attaquer, 
dans Tespoir qu'il detournerait 
l’attention du taureau jusqu’a 
ce qu’ils fussent en surete. Sans 
h^siter une seconde. Rover courut 
droit au taureau, et, helas I 
detourna trop bien son atten¬ 
tion, car il fut perce par les 
cornes qui traverserent le coeur. 
II rampa alors vers sa maitresse, 
et se coucha a ses pieds, mort. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Fountain-Pen 

It seemed a terrible waste of 
1 time to have to write letters 
on a sunny autumn afternoon, 
Louie thought, as she moved 
the pen, clutched by her very 
inky ' little fingers, over the 
sheet of notepaper. 

She was not much of a writer, 
and her task was not an easy 
one. 

But Mummy had said at 
breakfast, “ One of you child¬ 
ren had better write this after¬ 
noon to poor Uncle Hughey, 
who is ill. He would love to 
hear from you.” 

All the others had made 
plans for an “ Indian Hunt ” in 
the copse, and for digging their 
gardens, and for taking the 
dolls for a walk, and they said 
they* really couldn’t write that 
day—and, besides, no one could 
write with that scratchy school¬ 
room pen ! 

Louie had plans too ; but she 
was very sorry that Uncle 
Hughey was ill, so there was 
nothing for it but to sit down 
and write those great big 
scrawly letters of hers, though 
she envied the others when she 
heard them going off into the, 
garden. 

Then, when her brothers and 
sisters came in for tea, rosy and 
laughing, they teased her for 
taking a whole afternoon to 
write one letter, and spending 
so long indoors. 

“ Besides, Lbicle Hughey 
won’t be able to read that old 
scrawl of yours,” said Jim— 
which certainly wasn’t very 
encouraging ! 

Louie said nothing, but, in 
her heart, she hoped that 
perhaps Uncle Hughey might 
write her a letter in return, and 
then how the others would 
envy her! 



But the days went by and 
no letter came. Daddy seemed 
to get all the letters, and one 
morning he had a little parcel 
as well. 

When he opened it he found 
it was a jolly fountain-pen 
which someone had sent him 
for a present. 

“ But you’ve already got 
one, Dad,” cried the boys, with 
eager eyes. 

“Yes,” said Daddy, “I 
certainly can’t write with two 
pens at once. So, as Louie 
seems to be the only one I’ve 
seen writing letters for a very 
long time, I shall give it to her, 
so that she won’t get her fingers 
quite so inky next time.” 
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THE CAMEL-RIDERS • LIGHTHOUSE IN THE STREET • PONIES AT THE FAIR 



Polish Girl Guides Building Th«ir Own 8cbool—Here Lighthouse in the Middle of a Town—Ths Lighthouse at Blyth, Clearing Up. the Autumn Leaves—The last of the 

we see the building of the Polish Foxlease M which was Northumberland, was built half-^-mile from the ^eashbre but now : autumn »leaves are now falling, and here we see a 

referred to in the C.N. a we%k or two ago. See page 8 houses have grown up aU jround and It is In the middle of the streets gardener In Hyde Park sweeping them up on the grass 



Exmoor Ponies go lo the Fair—Wild ponies from Exmoor being driven to the annual fair at 
Bampton; where they are sold by auction to the farmers and others. In this lonely 
district the fair is a great event, and many people from all parts visit it. See page 2 


. London's Free Qift of Garden Plants—Surplus bedding plants in.the London County Council 
parks and gardens were recently given away free to members of the public, and these 
children who have received plants* are delighted with their gift3 as they carry them home 


: THE FIRST SLAVE OF MAN-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER, NOW ON SALE 
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